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Editorial 


A Doctoral Thesis Deserves Better 


The master’s thesis seems to be disappearing. This is indeed regret- 
table, since potentially it is one of the most educative experiences of the 
entire programme. The flood tide of our educational prosperity brought 
in so many candidates that the professors simply didn’t have the time 
to give the proper counsel or place the proper estimates. So they 
added a perfunctory course and let the thesis die. It is a paradoxical 
thing for the spread of education to weaken any of its essential parts. 


We believe that the doctoral thesis is definitely of major importance 
in the graduate programme. We believe that it should be given the 
dignity of publication both as a guarantee of quality, and as a recogni- 
tion of that quality. A good thesis involves too much expense of time 
and money, too much patient amassing of fact, too much weighing of 
values, too much care in organization and statement to warrant limiting 
its circulation to the examining committee. It, for its author, is both 
an obligation and an opportunity. It should have a healthier life than 
merely to gather dust in a library vault. 


Academic Freedom and 
Responsibility ' 


HENRY H. HILL 
President, George Peabody College for Teachers 


It is an honor to be present on this distinguished occasion when 
Bridgewater College celebrates her seventy-fifth birthday. The past 
spring in Albany, New York, I assisted in the celebration of a triple 
anniversary of educational birthdays in New York state. A few weeks 
later I was one of those who helped celebrate the 300th birthday of 
Columbia University. All in all, it is a pleasant business, even if to 
prepare a speech one may not take his ease. 

First, may I extend official greetings and felicitations from George 
Peabody College for Teachers to Bridgewater College. While Peabody 
has educational ancestry extending back to 1785, yet more properly 
we call 1875 our birthday and are thus just enough older than Bridge- 
water College to feel a little more settled. And yet I believe President 
Bowman will agree with me that a private or denominational or inde- 
pendent college — one not tax-supported — is never quite settled or 
secure financially. 

(A Protestant minister whose church board was insisting on increas- 
ing his salary finally said to the church officers, “Please do not increase 
my salary. I have trouble enough raising what you pay me now.” That 
is how independent we both are.) 

From time to time we at Peabody have had students of the Church of 
the Brethren faith, a number of whom have been alumni of Bridgewater. 
We find them uniformly of good character, friendly and studious. We 
invite you to send us more. From them we learn to appreciate members 
of your faith and alumni of your college. They may learn on the 
Peabody campus to understand better those of other backgrounds and 
nationalities. 

During the postwar decade, there has been unusual and sometimes 
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acute interest in academic freedom, stimulated in part by world com- 
munist threats and the fact that there have been a few communists in 
colleges and universities. Severe proposals have followed. The loyalty 
oath for teachers, while hardly a drastic procedure, has been put 
forward as one preventive of communistic teachers and professors. 

A year ago I spoke before the Georgia Education Association, at that 
time somewhat disturbed by the requirement that all state employees list 
the organizations to which they belonged or had belonged or to which 
their relatives had belonged. In reply to the question had any relative 
ever belonged to an organization which advocated the overthrow of 
government, one employee is reported to have written, “Yes, my grand- 
father was an officer in the Confederate army!” 

I taught at Harvard University the summer of 1939 and had to swear 
not to upset the Massachusetts state government in order to get my 
check. I swore, but I regret with one little mental reservation: as a 
Southerner steeped in Confederate history of the Richard Heath Dabney 
vintage of the University of Virginia, I would just as soon upset the 
Massachusetts government as any, were I to become so enterprising. 
I have not observed that Massachusetts is free from communists as a 
result of fifteen years of swearing. Our entire southland has fewer 
communists than any one of several northern states. New York state 
alone had in 1951 slightly more known communists than the other 47 
states put together. Yet we in the South, reluctant to follow the North 
in other things, seem inclined to follow the practice of oath laws. 

Those of us who believe in the right of political dissent, who hold 
forward-looking viewpoints, or who believe, with President Eisenhower, 
that recognition of Communist China may be debated, have generally 
approved steps to identify and eliminate Communists from influential 
positions of any kind. We have wanted these efforts to be consistent 
with our American heritage of the right to be heard and to have wit- 
nesses appear in our behalf if serious charges are made against us. 


We who regard ourselves as moderates or middle-of-the-roaders or 
non-extremists welcome what seems to be a return to our good American 
common sense or gumption. Gumption may he defined as the applica- 
tion of horse sense. Senator Hiram Tye of Kentucky used to say that 
horse sense should lead to stable thinking, if you do not get stalled. 
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Gumption in this instance, I think, is the application of restraint to an 
extreme pendulum swing in the United States, one perhaps corrective 
and necessary, but one which tends to get out of hand unless restrained 
by the sober judgmtnt of mature and sensible people. 

We in the world of school and college administration would not 
knowingly employ communists as teachers nor retain those found to 
be communists. The Educational Policies Commission said this in 
1949 before anti-communism became quite so popular and politically 
profitable. We want matters of this kind handled in the honored 
American tradition, and without the near hysteria which for a time 
made us seem to trust the word of a turncoat communist more than 
one who was never a communist. 


We reject the geiger counter offered by professional anti-communists, 
a geiger counter which under their ministrations crackles loudly when 
held near a man who disagrees with the anti-communist on a contro- 
versial subject. We reject just as quickly the idea that communists and 
fellow travelers are neither dangerous nor important. 

For the present apparent return to faith and confidence in ourselves 
and our neighbors I would credit the man in the White House with a 
powerful assist. Back in 1949 President Dwight D. Eisenhower, then 
president of Columbia University, was one of the signers of the 
document of the Educational Policies Commission which rejected com- 
munists as teachers. 


In attacking my subject more directly, I want to quote two recent 
statements on academic freedom and responsibility. First, I quote 
William Kostka, a member of the board of trustees of Knox College, 
executive vice-president of an advertising firm in Denver, Colorado. 
(His article entitled “Academic Freedom Opened My Eyes,” appears 
in the summer edition of the Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors. This is his concluding paragraph.) 


“Academic freedom may not seem important to you. It did not to me. 
But my experience at Knox College related to what happened in 
Czechoslovakia, indicated that academic freedom can be extremely im- 
portant to the many other freedoms we love. Curtailment of any free- 
dom, no matter how unimportant, threatens all freedoms. Let us not 
be blind just because a loyalty oath or restriction of a freedom does not 
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apply to us. We cannot compromise, because any threat to any phase 
of democracy is a threat to all of us.” 

This comes from a trustee and businessman who has some knowledge 
of general public relations. His article points up the question of whether 
we are wise as we might be in using the term academic freedom in con- 
nection with colleges, as if it were some special kind of privilege 
granted to a professor. We every-day Americans do not like special 
privileges. We do not like to see a person break into the line ahead 
of us. Perhaps my title should be shortened to “Freedom and Respon- 
sibility,” as related to college teaching. 

This next quotation from President Benjamin F. Wright of Smith 
College appeared in The Saturday Review of September 26, 1953 and 
is pertinent: “Academic freedom is as essential to education as free- 
dom of speech is to constitutional government. Basically, it is the 
right to seek and to teach the truth as impartially as human powers will 
permit. It is not just the right to transmit officially approved doctrines 
about chemistry or literature or metaphysics or international relations. 
Within the area of his professional competence, the scholar and teacher 
is and must remain free to seek the new truth, and in interpretation 
he must be allowed to state his views and to defend them. 

“Those who demand the rights of free citizenship must recognize 
the obligations which go with them. These involve inconvenience, even 
dangers, to the individuals concerned. Neither freedom of speech nor 
academic freedom involves exemption from criticism or social penalties 
which are always attached to the expression of unpopular views, especi- 


ally in times of war or quasi-war. The role of the dissenter is not for 
the weak-kneed.” 


It is surely appropriate for a graduate of the University of Virginia, 
speaking at a college in the state of Virginia on this subject to recall 
the famous words of Thomas Jefferson: “Institutions . . . based on the 
illimitable freedom of the human mind . . . (and) not afraid to follow 
truth wherever it may lead nor to tolerate any error so long as reason 
is left free to combat it.” Would that more people had the wisdom and 
courage to believe and live this. 


Here I interject a personal experience of about thirty years ago 
which may have some bearing on the subject. Some may be old enough 
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to recall the Tennessee evolution law trial which took place in Dayton, 
Tennessee. I said then and I say now that the elected representatives 
of the state of Tennessee had the legal right to pass such a law if they 
thought it wise and good. With more fervor I express hope that legis- 
latures will not in the future attempt to decide the truth about science 
or religion by means of statutory law. 

At the time of this trial I was superintendent of schools and teacher 
in a small Arkansas town where the controversial Hunter’s biology text 
of the Scopes trial was used. No one discovered this fact. I was teaching 
a senior sociology course which had the then so-called five proofs of the 
Darwinian theory of evolution. No one ever noted any connection at all 
between the trial in Tennessee and the sociology text we were teaching 
in the twelfth grade. I don’t know what the moral is. One might hope 
that it showed that the reasonable presentation and discussion of so- 
called facts and theories may be engaged in, so long as a person speaks 
quietly and without dogmatic assertions. On the other hand, it could 
show the minimum effects of book learning and reduce the apprehen- 
sions of patriotic groups over a stray “subversive” line or sentence 
in a text. 

Machiavelli in a letter to the Florentine ambassador to the Pope 
written about 1500 A.D. describes the life of a scholar. At the time he 
was living on a farm in political retirement. “At the threshold,” he 
writes, “I take off my work-day clothes, filled with dust and mud, and 
don royal and curial garments. Worthily dressed, I enter into the 
ancient courts of the men of antiquity,..... I am not ashamed to 
speak with them and ask them the reasons of their actions, and they, 
because of their humanity, answer me. Four hours can pass, and I feel 
no weariness; my troubles forgotten, I neither fear poverty nor dread 
death. I give myself over entirely to them. And, since Dante says there 
can be no science without retaining what has been understood, I have 
noted down the chief things in their conversation.” 

This is a warm and appealing idea. No investigating committee 
would worry seriously if the scholars stay buried in their books in the 
cubicles of the library. They would probably be delighted. The danger 
comes when we note down and speak or write for publication the chief 
things which we have gathered from our conversation with the world’s 
best minds of the past or present. 
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A quotation from Thomas Hobbes’ LEVIATHAN gives a contrast- 
ing point of view. “Lastly, though I reverence those men of ancient 
time that either have written perspicuously, or set us in a better way 
to find it out ourselves; yet to the antiquity itself I think nothing 
due. For if we will reverence the age, the present is the oldest: if the 
antiquity of the writer, I am not sure that generally they to whom such 
honor is given, were more ancient when they wrote than I am .. .” 

Hobbes gives six other reasons why in LEVIATHAN he has not 
quoted from the ancients. Accepting his general reasoning, I shall state 
in my own language four assumptions with regard to freedom and 
responsibility in the academic world. 

First, with the freedom of a professor in a college, there goes a 
sense of responsibility to the profession, to the college, to the students 
and their parents, and to the lay world in general. This sense of respon- 
sibility I would identify somewhat closely with maturity. That person 
has a mature judgment who has taken enough time to gather his facts, 
to consult sources, to talk with others to establish his evidence, and 
finally, utilizing all the information and knowledge he can obtain, to 
make his own conclusions for which he accepts responsibility. 

We expect faculty members to be mature, despite occasional sopho- 
moric professors who are living examples of the freedom to be im- 
mature. We may parden to a degree that immaturity which occurs in 
persons who are supposed to be immature: in children and adolescents, 
for example, and to a less degree in college students. We ought not to 
overlook immaturity, except in Christian grace and forbearance, in per- 
sons who have finished college and accepted serious responsibilities. 

For example, it is only courtesy and common decency not to try to 
tear down the hopes and convictions of students about the supernatural. 
We do have an obligation to wage war against ignorance and super- 
stition. But this is sharply different from absolute pronouncements in 
the world of metaphysics where even absolutes are interpreted dif- 
ferently from generation to generation and from culture to culture. 

Dean Virgil Rogers of Syracuse University in a recent article in 
The Atlantic Monthly makes the point that the age in which we live has 
as much influence on what we say, as what we say has on the age in 
which we live. About a year ago I was throwing away some old papers 
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and magazines and found a 1944 issue of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce bulletin containing an interchange of telegrams 
between the Greater Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh and the 
mayor. of Stalingrad. The telegram of congratulations and good will 
from the people of Pittsburgh to the people of Stalingrad and the warm 
reply in kind were the products of the age in which they were spoken. 
That was the age of World War II when Russia was our ally and 
when most of us were hoping and praying that Stalingrad would not 
fall. I am just as happy that it was the conservative businessmen of 
Pittsburgh who sent that telegram. Had a college president done this 
and a popularity seeking politician found out, it could have been a 
great text for a solemn inquiry about an educator who congratulated 
the Russians on anything at any time. 

We should be cognizant of the temper of the times. A certain line 
of reasoning or thought is simply not to be tolerated in a given temper 
or mood of our great country. Witness the almost lightning transforma- 
tion in 1940-1941, when overnight hundreds of thousands of erstwhile 
pacifists joined up to fight for our country. It is to our credit, I think, 
that we were able at such a time to recognize sincere conscientious 
objectors when we saw them and to respect their beliefs. 

My second assumption is that with freedom goes the responsibility 
to communicate clearly, the responsibility for being understood, the 
responsibility to express lucidly the meaning intended. A legal friend 
of mine charges us educators with the responsibility of making our 
meaning clear. He says that the judge trying a case holds the lawyer 
responsible for the words he uses and for the meaning he intends. 

I agree wholeheartedly. It is a simple idea, but like many simple 
ideas one not easy to achieve. Most of my life I have been trying to 
talk to taxpayers and to persuade people to support education. It is 
not the business of talking down to, heaven forbid, nor of talking up 
to, but of talking clearly. It is an art that I commend to all of you who 
are students. Some of you have noticed that an occasional member of 
President Eisenhower’s cabinet has put his foot in his mouth, to use 
the blunt popular language. Part of this springs, of course, from 
inexperience, from living in a world different from the world of politics 
and the gold fish life of a cabinet member. Yet we rightly hold such a 
man responsible for what he says. 
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A third assumption is that there should be freedom from unproved 
and uncertain dogmatic assertions by the academic world. In the world 
of fact, not too many persons deliberately misrepresent, but in the 
realm of speculation and belief, there is both witting and unwitting 
misrepresentation. I heard some two years ago from a college executive 
the statement that a certain university had been hurt seriously by the 
admission of four or five Negroes to that rival institution. He had no 
evidence to support his statement. We must resist the human desire 
to capitalize on a situation so that it may turn out in our favor, to 
secure an unearned increment from the other fellow’s action. 


A fourth assumption is that freedom should vary according to our 
professional competency. I have little business making sweeping con- 
clusions in the field of biology, to use an example, because I am not a 
biologist. I have only the right of any intelligent layman to discuss with 
common sense what I know in this field. 


On the other hand, the field of popular education is my concern and 
education is my lifelong profession, and I do have some right to speak — 
and occasionally a duty to speak out in this field. I would still speak 
accurately and with discretion and whatever wisdom I have. 


It is the right of a group of well educated and professionally trained 
primary teachers to select, or at least to recommend to those who do 
select, the texts they think should be used. It is the right of the state 
textbook commission, one which is chosen for professional competency 
and integrity, to make the selection of American history books, if that is 
the method of selection, and not to have that selection made by a small 
number of those who choose to sit in judgment without being willing 
to spend the time and study from which good judgment comes. 


Does a college professor have the right to run for political office? 
Immediately, we would say, “Yes, of course, he does.” But on the 
other hand — an Arkansas governor once said he could do anything 
he pleased if he could just cut off the attorney-general’s other hand — 
but on the other hand, to do so may be unwise for the college he serves. 
Do I, as president of Peabody College, an independently supported 
institution, have the right to come out in favor of Mr. Eisenhower or 
Mr. Stevenson? Most assuredly I do, but I trust that I have the wisdom 
to refrain unless there is a serious reason. Burke said in his speech on 
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conciliation that there were certain rights which the English had which 
the English would be wise not to exercise fully. It is in that twilight 
zone between legal and moral rights and the wisdom of exercising them 
which calls for the finest of judgment. 


The distinguished Protestant missionary, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, says 
that “to do good is better than to know everything.” In a recent issue 
of The Saturday Review Mr. Norman Cousins quotes Dr. Schweitzer’s 
thought as follows: “The scholar must not live for science alone, nor the 
businessman for his business, nor the artist for his art. If affirmation 
for life is genuine it will ‘demand from all that they should sacrifice 
a portion of their lives for others.’” Not too many of us have the 
capacity for sacrifice which Dr. Schweitzer says makes life meaningful 


to a reasoning man. But we would move at least one step in his 
direction. 


(We need able, intelligent and devoted teachers and professors who 
will, from time to time, stand up squarely and face certain moral issues 
in the field of freedom which must be faced by someone or all of us 
are in peril. All of us may understand and support those who do face 
these issues to their own personal discomfort.) 

Here also is needed the saving grace of common sense. It is a little 
too easy to enjoy martyrdom, or pseudo-martyrdom, and martyrdom 
may be neither necessary nor desirable. Most of us at some time ex- 
perienced the small boy’s determination to go out into the backyard and 
eat some worms and die. And then they will be sorry for us! My own 
daughter, in her early teens, slept in an upstairs room which overlooked 
a concrete driveway. When she-was a bit peeved at her father or 
mother when curbed by them, she used to think about jumping out of 


that window. She adds that the hardness of the concrete restored her 
_emotional balance. 


It is not always easy to be right. But, in my judgment, it is a good 
bit easier to be right than it is to be wise. The combination of righteous- 
ness and wisdom is always in short supply. Today we need all of both 
we can command. 

Here at Bridgewater College I am sure you have the humility and 
desire to serve, which is the beginning of righteousness and wisdom. 
I commend to you the scholarly interest ot Machiavelli, the independ- 
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ence of Thomas Hobbes, and the sacrifices of Dr. Albert Schweitzer. It 
is a wonderful feeling to let yourself go intellectually and explore as far 
as one human being can the best that has been written and spoken and 
lived and to season it all with the salt of your own gumption and to use 
your ideas for the good of man. 


It has been said that conservatives worship dead radicals. Many of 
the men we almost worship today had no hesitancy whatsoever in mov- 
ing away from what was the orthodox pattern of their day. I suspect 
that Mr. Thomas Jefferson and his confreres would be today the radical 
conservatives they were in the early days. I cannot imagine any of 
them as standpatters or reactionaries. 


A radical conservative is a person who would truly conserve and 
pass on to the next generation the best of the past but he has the wit and 
at least a measure of wisdom as to how this is to be done. He does not 
cling too long to the orthodoxy of the old days. Now and then he would 
like to throw away the ancient ways when there is no longer virtue in 


retaining them. But the radical conservative knows the past and respects 
its values. 


He recognizes that a cut flower, no matter how beautiful, has been 
severed from its roots. He recognizes that truly to conserve is to meet 
the new challenges with better ways of passing on the fundamental and 
enduring values of the ages. Here is solid ground for all of us. No one 
recently has caught this better than William Faulkner in his possibly 
immortal Nobel prize acceptance speech. I quote in part and, asking 
his indulgence, substitute the word teacher where he uses poet. 

“. . . The poet’s (teacher’s), the writer’s, duty is to write (teach) 
about these things. It is his privilege to help man endure by lifting 
his heart, by reminding him of the courage and honor and hope and 
pride and compassion and pity and sacrifice which have been the glory 
of his past. The poet’s (teacher’s) voice need not merely be the record 
of man, it can be one of the props, the pillars to help him endure and 
prevail.” 


This is the freedom, this the responsibility which I would claim for 
the college professors of America. 


ll 
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People Are People 


JON VAN TIL 


(The boy who wrote this account is a student in the Peabody Demonstration 
School. It is used here because its telling is fresh and its vision clear. The 
Editor ) 


Last year, when writing my autobiography for my ninth grade class, 
I chose as the title, “The Moving Van,” referring to my much-traveled 
background. At the time, I didn’t imagine that I would take a European 
trip within the year. But I went last fall. Why? How? 

My Mom and Dad had been to Europe twice before. In 1937, they 
had traveled 900 miles on the Danube River. They went by foldboat. 
Dad wrote a book, The Danube Flows Through Fascism. Now, what is a 
foldboat? It is a cross between a canoe and a kayak, 16 to 18 feet in 
length, composed of a wood skeleton and a rubber outside. Two or 
three people can easily sit within. Mom and Dad loved foldboating 
and had always talked of taking their children on a foldboat trip and 
letting us see Europe. | 

They might have gone again before I was born. But Hitler grew 
stronger and the war came. By the time the war was over, they had a 
young family of three, and European travel was out. But the fall of 
1954 seemed ideal. Mom and Dad were still young enough for boat- 
ing and hiking. Dad had a quarter off. As a high school sophomore, 
I was held down only by school work. My thirteen-year-old sister, 
Barbara, could tear herself away from her early teen group of friends 
and nine-year-old Roy was smart enough to appreciate the trip. Europe 
was no longer heavily occupied. Why not the fall of 1954? 

On one drizzly Saturday morning in the spring, Europe to me 
seemed far away. That afternoon Dad asked me, “How would you 
like to sail to Europe on this ship?” In that moment, I knew the trip 
was not a pipe dream. With pride, I showed my friends the elaborate 
plan of the SS Ryndam, of the Holland-America Line. 

Standing on the deck of the Ryndam, on another drizzly Saturday 
morning, in August, I thought back to our preparation of several 
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months. Now, it was over. We had our passports, foreign money, and 
tickets. Our strange, already battered collection of suitcases, duffel 
bags, and even a Japanese parachute bag, bulged with all of our be- 
longings for the next four months. I brought a rubber ball, geometry 
and French textbooks, baseball games, and an empty notebook, which 
I never dreamed I would fill with 40,000 words before our great ad- 
venture was over. Of course, my huge duffel bag held many other 
things. 

What did I expect from Europe? Fielding’s travel guide warns, 
“There are all too many lands where the constant petty thievery is 
sickening. Tourists are fair game to unscrupulous hotel or airline help; 
once something disappears, it’s gone for good.” 

While passing the Statue of Liberty, I heard the strange chattering 
of a family in a foreign tongue. I learned later they were Dutch. I 
became a good friend of the oldest boy and we had a lot of fun to- 
gether playing shuffleboard and trying to converse in English, Dutch, 
French, and German. 

As we docked in Le Havre, France, I asked myself, “What kind of 
people are these Europeans going to be, Fielding’s characters, or the 
honest, friendly Vanderdrifts, my Dutch friends?” 

In Paris, we saw all the usual things, the Eiffel Tower, the Arch 
of Triumph, and other monuments. While in Paris, we bought a French 
station wagon. Not knowing how to control its four gear shift, Dad 
drove us out of Paris-at 4:00 one morning. 

That day we passed through the battlefields of World War I. We 
saw the trenches and the graves, silent reminders of the past. Such sights 
brought World War I out of the history books and into my world of 
reality. 

We were in France for a week. I feel that the French need morale 
building. They have been fighting wars almost constantly for the 


last 16 years, from Hitler to Dienbienphu. I saw little construction 
in France. 


We entered Germany and proceeded to buy two foldboats for our 
trip on the Mosel River. I had foldboated only a few times before. 
I didn’t dream how much fun it could be. For nine days we floated 
peacefully past hills, castles, and towns that had town squares that 
looked like sets for Shakespearean plays. For lunch, we ate rolls and 
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luscious German wurst. Then, we would again climb into our red 
boat and our blue one and coast or paddle to the next town. We 
traveled 112 miles by foldboat on the Mosel. 

I feel that itis better to do as the natives do, when visiting some- 
where. Germans love foldboating; it is one of their favorite sports. 
Thus, they accept foldboating Americans not as chances to get money, 
but as fellow sportsmen and friends. For instance, an impersonal bank 
clerk lightened his tone and became very friendly when we told him 
we were planning a foldboat journey. 

We left the friendly, calm Mosel and drove on through Heidelberg 
to the Black Forest. There, I saw the German as he really was, before 
war, large cities, and factories. As I hiked in the forests, or gazed 
upon their massive houses, I wondered how, from a country as beau- 
tiful and peaceful as this, a Hitler could come. 


We saw more of the beauty of the German land at Lake Constance, 
where we gorged delicious food, paddled in our foldboats, and visited 
an island with tropical growth, all beneath a warm Fall sun in the 
shadow of the Alps. 

But the Danube river lured us. I was anxious for my first view of 
the river I had heard so much about. In an ancient cloister beneath 
the chalk cliffs of the growling Danube, lives a friend of Mom and 
Dad’s from the last two trips. She bitterly fought Nazism and even 
hid people in a cave behind her home. Now, about 60, she asks, “I 
was right to lose my money, and almost my life for all those years 
fighting Nazism, wasn’t I?” And we console her, “Of course, you did 
the right thing, Frau Alberti.” I think how much a few more people 
like her would have meant. A minority of Germans supported Hitler; 
a minority fought him; the majority followed the strongest group. 

In a tiny Danube town, Roy took sick and battled pain for a week. The 
local doctor called it a liver infection but, after a week, we rushed 
Roy to the nearest big town, Regensburg. That afternoon, two doctors 
operated for appendicitis. I never worried; Mom and Dad did. But 
Roy pulled through, appendicitis, peritonitis, gangrene, and all. When 
he emerged from the hospital after 24 days in bed, he was weak and 
skinny. But he had made it. 

During his illness, Barbara and I, and either Mom or Dad saw 
several other parts of Germany. We took a sidetrip to two delightful 
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towns right out of the middle ages; passed through bombed-out 
Nuremberg; saw gloomy Passau, last stop on the train to the east 
before Communism; and Munich, where we toured the huge German 
Museum of Science. 

As we left Regensburg for Austria, Dad told us that Roy had been 
immovable in a town 40 miles from Communism. Lucky for us the 
Russians didn’t decide to invade Free Europe then. 

I liked lovely Austria. We stayed near an Army installation where 
my cousin’s husband was stationed. We saw the great break be- 
tween civilian and military life. The Army lived on a hill above 
the little town and had little to do with the villagers. 

Austria is a lovely land of mountains. Our car took us more than 
8,000 feet up on a mountain pass. We rode many cable cars in 
Innsbruck. 

Switzerland was also beautiful, although more polished and ex- 
pensive than Austria. But every penny spent in Switzerland was worth 
it. Zurich was a German-speaking New York, if you didn’t look above 
the fifth floor. It had American cars and rich stores. 

We stayed outside Lucerne on the lake and enjoyed scenery, funi- 
culars, and miniature golf at the hotel’s course. Then we left German- 
speaking lands by crossing barren St. Gotthard’s Pass. 

I liked the three kinds of German-speaking people very much, the 
Germans, still doubtful of their former enemies, the simple Austrians, 
and the modern Swiss. 

I believe we must keep troops in Germany. Despite the seeming 
peacefulness of the land and people, any country that supported 
Hitler willingly has to be watched, like a paroled prisoner going 
straight. I believe that Germany is just about back on her own feet 
and can be an extremely important cog in the free world. 

I was very glad that the Austrians recently regained their freedom. 
They are a friendly, peaceful, simple people that deserve freedom. 
Swiss people are cooler to foreigners and a ‘lot like Americans. 

I noticed immediately after crossing St. Gotthard Pass the great 
difference between the German and Italian lands. The architecture was 
quite different; the trees were tropical; the weather was warmer. 


We wanted to foldboat some on Lake Como. We found a tiny hotel 
with cold, bare rooms. Here we lived with a typical Italian family. 
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The father was a quiet man, leaving for work early in the morning 
and returning at night by bicycle. The mother was a handsome, jolly 
woman who brought us wonderful meals and attempted to converse 
with us as we did with her. The daughter was a thirteen-year-old girl, 
Marialena. She was good-looking and shy. But we made friends with 
her and we taught each other English and Italian. 

After Como, we went to Venice and enjoyed St. Mark’s, the pigeons, 
and our gondola ride over the canals. I felt that Venice was beauti- 
ful despite the garbage-ridden canals. One could forget the centuries 
there. 


In Rome, we saw the Forum, Colosseum, catacombs, and St. Peter’s 
church. Rome was wonderful because it was so historic; so many 
things had happened there; so many people had been there. 


We spent our last week on the sunny Italian Riviera, so, naturally, 
it rained. We didn’t care. The storms that rolled on our little beach 
were beautiful. I caught up on the fourteen weeks of geometry I was 
doing on my own. It isn’t easy to do geometry alone while traveling 
in Europe. 

We sailed home on the Andrea Doria, the biggest ship of the Italian 
Line. I noticed it was not as clean as the Dutch liner. But the thing 
that impressed me most was the people. 


Heading for America in December, the Andrea Doria was crowded 
with immigrants. These people were all leaving Italy for good to seek 
out their fortunes in America. I realized that these people weren't 
Italians any longer — they were on their way to become Americans, the 
people that have made America what it is. Ever since 1607, courageous 
Europeans have ventured to America. This steady line continues today. 
These new Americans have a lot to learn about America’s ways. But 
they are willing to try. A few will become criminals; most will become 
normal Americans; a few will become leaders. 


As we got off the liner in New York, we saw the new Americans 
for the last time: the 50-year-old electrician, who knew he had a 
sister in the Bronx but didn’t know where that was, the four girls 
seeing their father for the first time in years, and all the others. I know 
they'll make good. They have made good in America for 348 years; 
they’re not going to stop now. 
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Incidentally, the only loss by thievery of the entire trip was a stolen 
hubcap. Where? In New York. 


So, now I’m back in America. Europe has changed some of my 
reading habits. I read more European novels and stories about Europe. 
I read about the sea, which I loved. I learned geography, history, 
sociology, and some French, German, and Italian, and many other 
things. I strengthened my knowledge of my own language by my 
40,000 word diary and this article. 

I came out with a group of ideas. I believe we must keep troops in 
Germany, bolster French spirit, keep Austria free, help Europeans at 
any time we can, and make nondiscriminating immigration laws. Above 
all, I learned in the fall of 1954 the lesson all men should know for a 
peaceful world. I learned that no matter where they live or what they 
look like, people are people. 
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The Comic Book in Perspective 


ROBERT L. COARD 
State Teachers College 
Minot, North Dakota 


The battle of the books continues. The conflict rages in the offices 
of psychiatrists and psychoanalysts and in one room rural schools, in 
the homes of curriculum builders and in the quarters of law enforce- 
ment officers in city halls. Drugstores, bus stations, coke bars, grocery 
stores, and army post exchanges—all supply new material for the fray. 


Where one finds the gaudy, cheap paper of the comic book, there he may | 


find an emotional earthquake, an impassioned opponent or a sturdy 
defender. When one realizes that some 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 of 
these booklets are issued each month, he is forced to conclude that a 
phenomenon of this magnitude must be examined and discussed fre- 
quently and carefully. 

There has been no lack of discussion, but the net result has not 
always been very illuminating. Exasperated parents and angry teachers 
in the grade and high schools have had their say. M.D.’s, Ph.D.’s, 
and at least one D.D. have contributed to the extensive and growing 
literature on the subject. Indeed the editorial advisor board of one 
comic book syndicate with its “Professor of Clinical Psychiatry” and 
“Professor of Education and Director of Curriculum Study” reads 
like a page from a college catalog. Perhaps the taunt that Ph.D.’s can 
not make a living outside of teaching was uttered too hastily. No 
one had evidently thought of the comic book industry as a haven of 
refuge. 

But to turn to the content of the voluminous literature on the subject. 
What do the assailants of the comic books have to say? Most of their 
arguments are covered in the following series of assertions. By spreading 
ideas of crime and violence, the comic books are doing incalculable 
harm to sensitive young minds. These “Yank mags,” as the English are 
said to call them, are damaging our reputation abroad. With their poor 
printing and thin content they are destroying the youngster’s eyesight 
and preventing him from turning to worthwhile reading. One author 
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at least declares that the American reader’s admiration for Batman 
and Superman, the strong men who solve all problems, could lead 
eventually to a totalitarian state. 

The defenders, seemingly equally respectable and disinterested, 
though their antagonists hint darkly that they may be in the pay of the 
comic book industry, argue that if Johnny’s comic book is taken from 
him, he is likely to find another and more reprehensible outlet for the 
emotions that had in the comic book a vicarious release. And what 
if Johnny is reading a comic book version of Ivanhoe or The Jungle 
Book? Who knows? He may be stimulated to read the works of Sir 
Walter Scott and Rudyard Kipling. And comic books do keep little 
folks quiet, the harassed parent, approaching the problem from another 
angle might add. But is the quiet that of an opium induced state? To 
use John Mason Brown’s vivid phrase, Are comic books the “marijuana 
of the nursery?” 

The problem is no longer theoretical when the parent or teacher 
comes across the boy absorbed in Weird Fantasy or Tales That Will 
Drive You Mad. Should the parent or teacher seize the works and thrust 
them into the fire or allow a complacent smile to come to his face as he 
realizes that the boy is adding to his vocabulary and broadening his 
interests? 

Baffled by the conflicting advice of experts, I finally sought the news- 
stands to find out what is really in these controversial publications. My 
first adventure in shopping for them was attended with some difficulty, 
for a youngster of about twelve was standing in my way, so lost in rapt 
examination of the material that I had to squeeze past him in order to 
get to the rack. When I paid the clerk for the comic books, her face 
showed not the least trace of surprise. Indeed there was no reason for 
surprise since many of the comic books are designed for men and women 
—though youth is accented—and not chiefly for children of ten to four- 
teen as I had previously thought in my hopeless ignorance. 

And how did I come to the conclusion that the small fry alone were 
not the only purchasers of these publications? Some of the titles gave 
me the idea: Love, Love Adventures, Love and Marriage, Love at First 
Sight, Love Confessions, Love Diary, Love Doctor, Love Experiences, 
Love Journal, Love Letters, Lovelorn, Love Problems, Love Romances, 
Love Stories, Love Tales, Lovers and Lovers’ Lane. Now children are 
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notoriously adverse to soft stuff, but it is at once apparent that the readers 
of many comic books have a warm spot in their hearts for the tender 
emotions. Even this formidable list has not exhausted the topic of love. 
One ought not to forget such titles as Real Love, Romantic Love, Personal 
Love, Ten Story Love, and, it may be found on the newsstands at least, 
Perfect Love. 

Knowing that these booklets have been accused of exploiting sex and 
of carrying advertisements in bad taste, one almost immediately looks 
for the objectionable features. They are not too difficult to discover. 
One romance magazine chants the pitch of the burleque barker: “She 
Knew Just How To Play With Fire . . . Just How To Lure And Run 
Away ... Just How To . ... Tease!” So reads the print at the bottom 
of the cover showing a young man ardently embracing a curvaceous 
blonde who is drawing the victim on with a magnetic stare. The action 
slows up somewhat on the inside, and in the four or five stories that 
make up this issue girls never seein to do anything more than kiss; at 
least they are not authorized by the text to go beyond that, though 
circumstances would seem to favor a greater latitude of conduct. 

Most of the love magazines, however, contain less sensational material 
and could hardly be objected to on moral grounds. Occasionally, it is 
true, one finds a female in the process of doffing a garment, but she 
has seldom reached an advanced enough stage to cause alarm. The news- 
stand buyer who wants an eyeful had better purchase any of a dozen 
picture magazines rather than spend his money for the comic books. 

More strenuous objections can be made to the quality of advertising in 
the comic books. Even a strictly children’s magazine may contain adver- 
tisements that are intended for. adults, probably for the parents whc 
read the text for the children too young to do more than look at the 
pictures. Seas of rippling muscles expand before the gazer’s eye, and 
he can read that, no matter how puny he is, there is yet hope for him 
if he will expend a trivial sum for this particular body-building ap- 
paratus. In the magazines for the adolescent, and primarily for the 
adolescent girl, advertisements make it clear that any one can write 
thrilling love letters, get rid of blackheads, own Bikini underpanties, 
secure “flat tummies” by wearing a French undergarment, or get the 
same results by chewing a special brand of gum. And one seems haunted 
in all the love books by an “Amazing New Menstrual Shield.” 
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The frequently made charge that comic books take the reader into a 
dangerously insane world of emotion is not without a basis in fact. 
Though it is true that these magazines do not form the bulk of the comic 
book products they are generally prominently displayed on the average 
newsstand. The tribe of the weirds and others of that ilk hardly consti- 
tute a proper diet for anyone. In one of these stories the horrified ob- 
server watches a woman in screaming terror falling through a glass 
window. Then she is seized by a monster and shoved into a caldron 
of boiling water, extricated by the same monster from the boiling water, 
and thrust into a tub of ice. After this stimulating introduction the 
narrative works up to a climax. The screaming and perspiring woman 
is threatened by a lengthy bodkin in the hands of a hag, and immedi- 
ately after is turned red as a flame in an electric chair to the delight 
of a cadaverous gentleman who chortles in an ecstasy of merriment. 
Still alive, the puzzled sufferer next finds out that she is in the room 
that is becoming progressively smaller. In the end it develops that the 
woman is insane and all these happenings occurred only in her imagina- 
tion. 

Edgar Allan Poe with his tame tales about pits and pendulums and 
raging maelstroms and premature burial could hardly stimulate the 
jaded inhabitant of the world of the weirds. The agonies of the un- 
fortunate woman were typical of this comic book. Having finished the 
story, one was merrily welcomed in the introduction to the next: 
“Greetings, Ghouls . . . Let’s Drink Blood Pools.” 

The bulk of the comic books are not this bad, though few can claim 
to be anything more than harmless. The much advertised educational 
comic books can hardly be located on the average newsstands. By dint 
of an arduous search down the long lurid row of one large newsstand, 
I at last discovered a Bible comic book nestling among its gaudier 
companions and one version of Kipling’s Jungle Book, but that was all. 

Still comic books only exhibit the same low ievel of taste that prevails 
in other mass communications media. Why object to Roy Rogers and 
Hopalong Cassidy and the Cisco Kid between flimsy covers when they 
are stacking corpses just as neatly and conventionally in Saturday 
movies all over the United States? And surely there is little difference 
in watching a cat chase an immortal mouse through the comic books 
when one can witness the same antics on the screen. The man-devouring 
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plant celebrated in Dick Tracy a year or two ago is, it is true, tamer 
vegetation than most of that in the weirds, but it belongs to the same 
family. Things are scarcely happier in the field of television. A series 
of shots leading up to a crescendo of flying lead forms the main in- 
gredient of five o’clock thrillers. The child cannot avoid the world of 
the movies, television, comics, and comic books. No magic formula, 
total suppression or any other, will furnish a panacea. The parent or 
teacher must doggedly continue to work to reduce the bad and encourage 
the good. Annual ratings by Parents Magazine are helpful in judging 
particular comic books. 

Comic books on the whole are worthless, but the same might be said of 
other mass media forms, which the comic books parallel closely in 
subject matter and in treatment. There is little point in trying to ban 
one of these forms as such. On the other hand, there is no denying the 
fact that some comic books feature a vein of sadism that makes them 
decidedly objectionable. The mass though do not seem to differ 
intrinsically from the not particularly harmful trash—western, detec- 
tive, and aviation pulps—read by the older generation in its youth. 
The comic book in spite of some extreme pronouncements is not the 
hydrogen bomb. 
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Adult Books for Young People’s 
Libraries? 


HELEN WHEELER, Librarian 
Waller High School 


Chicago, Ill. 


For many years public libraries were divided into two departments: 
one for children and one for adults; at the same time, school English 
classes were emphasizing the nine-teenth century literary classics. There 
followed the “junior novels” — for the most part, shallow school and 
college stories in novel-like form. A more encouraging development 
was the establishment of young people’s departments as bridges be- 
tween the children’s rooms and adult departments of public libraries. 

In recent years, in both school and public libraries, young people’s 
librarians have sought to select current adult books to a greater extent 
for their readers, realizing their great value and appeal in many 
instances. However, they are directly faced with the problem of readily 
locating those titles which are suitable, and, indirectly, the problem of 
recognition on the part of teachers and parents of the importance of 
this aspect of literature in the reading of young people. 


As Esther Millett and Lewis Perry, Jr. state in their article, LET 
THE TEEN-AGE READER COME OF AGE*, “The authors (of “junior 
novels”) ignore the fact, however, successfully, that at roughly the age 
of entering high school boys and girls turn a corner in reading and are 
ready for adult fare..... Boys and girls in junior high school do read 
school and college stories, and why not? But for young men and 
women at the secondary school level this is literary skim milk.” 


It is true that the nineteenth century classics which are taught in 
English classes are adult books, but they usually deal with “other 
times.” “The adolescent in any age likes best what is new, what is 
contemporary. He has not had enough experience to recognize himself 
except in the light of his world today.” Young people today should no 


* Esther Millett and Lewis Perry, Jr., “Let the teen-age reader come of age”; Publishers’ 
Weekly, v 165, #7, February 13, 1954, pp 900-2. 
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longer be shielded from the “facts of their life”; their youth has been 
shortened because of the draft and the tempo of the world today. They 
seek answers to their problems in their reading as well as escape, 
romance and adventure—but of adult quality. Librarians must try to 
find these adult books for them. 


The motion pictures and television often dramatize adult novels, 
and the Fiction Catalog designates “y” books which are suitable young 
people’s reading. These have pioneered in the work of helping Librari- 
ans know about adult books which are of interest and/or suitable for 
young people, but even these two examples have limitations (to fiction 
titles). The New York Public Library publishes a yearly list of adult 
books for teen-agers (“Branch News’), the Booklist makes a similar 
one, and publishers put out special catalogs to aid busy selectors, but 
there is no way of covering both current and basic adult titles which 
should be added to young people’s book collections. The problem is 
that there is no comprehensive, up-to-date, evaluative tool which can 
be relied upon in selecting adult books—fiction and non-fiction, cur- 
rent and basic titles—for young people. 

The nature of the situation at present would indicate that no one 
project can accomplish the Solution. Nevertheless, small-scale projects 
relating to this phase of young people’s reading are far better than 
nothing. They are a step in the right direction. 

Here is a simple project which either a school or public librarian 
could carry on, whether in a large or small library. It could be de- 
veloped later from local inquiry to a state-wide area, for example. 
Given, a public high school library in a medium-sized city where there 
are also other young people’s libraries — those of perhaps one other 
public high school, a parochial school, a junior college, a public 
library, a cultural center of some sort and neighborhood centers. There 
is a spirit of cooperation among their librarians, as the public high 
school librarian decides to undertake her project inspired by the situa- 
tion outlined. It would be mutually helpful to all of them to learn: 


1. Their reactions to this situation, and 
2. What they are all doing about it. 


Specifically, the Librarian should investigate by questionnaire as to 
whether it is a problem for them; what proportion of book purchases 
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are being made in this area; what tools are being used in selection of 
adult books for young people, particularly current titles; suggestions for 
improvements, etc. By pooling their thinking and resourcefulness, ways 
and means may reach others as well as the questioner. With this infor- 
mation on hand, it is possible to summarize for all the participants. 
The suggestions for ways to improve the situation in the future are 
an important aspect of the information to be obtained; an expanded 
survey, made state-wide for instance, might ultimately lead to real 
improvement in the situation and the development of a useful tool. 


Suggested Questionnaire 


There is still no comprehensive, up-to-date, evaluative tool upon which 
Librarians can rely in selecting adult books — fiction and non-fiction, 
current and basic titles — for young people. 


Will you fill in this questionnaire in an effort to solve the problem of 
the non-existant tool for selecting adult books for young people’s 


we should all pool our ideas 

and suggestions. The results will be summarized and announced to you. 
Librarian’s name: 
| Library’s name, type, size: 

What is your opinion on the place of books written specifically for 
; adults occupying am important place in young people’s collections? 
’ To what extent are you buying such books at present? Percent? Fiction? 
i non-fiction? What place do they occupy in the Library’s collection? 
r Do you find their selection a problem? If so, is it because the lack 
c of suitable book selection tools and aids, or the books themselves? 
What other reasons? 
sh What methods are you using to get around this problem? 


Which of the following do you check regularly in selecting current 
adult titles for young people? : THE OUTLOOK TOWER (Horn Book). 
RECOMMENDED BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE (Booklist). 

YEARLY LIST prepared for the Readjng Conference of the University 
of Chicago (Children’s Book Center and Laboratory School high school 
to library). BRANCH NEWS (New York Public Library annual list). 
ane Publishers’ list. List others. 
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Which of the following have you checked in selecting basic adult 
titles for young people?: A.L.A. lists. STANDARD CATALOG. FIC- 
TION CATALOG. Reading ladders. Yearly list of the BOOKLIST. 
Yearly list of the SENIOR BOOKLIST OF THE SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION BOARD. List others. 


Which of these do you consider most useful? 


Comments 
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Teachers As Inhibitors And 
Redirectors 


ROBERT C. ADEN 
State Teachers College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


Most teacher training institutions do not make it clear to the pros- 
pective teacher that he cannot make over pupils’ basic characteristics. 
He can only act as an inhibitor or as a redirector. 

Educators have been concerned with the philosophies of education: 
progressivism, essentialism, and perennialism. The training institu- 
tions have been concerned with the ideas of progress, the essential skills 
for civilization, and with human values. A teacher should have a basic 
philosophy before he teaches, but no matter which philosophy is fol- 
lowed there are three handicaps to successful teaching in a superior 
school by superior teachers: 


1. Inborn or congenital deficiencies of many pupils. 


2. Non-educative and anti-educative influences such as gangs, adver- 


tisements, movies, television, and many other non-school experi- 
ences. 


3. The socially advanced age (six years) at which most children begin 
school. 


There is little that the ordinary teacher can do for children with the 
first problem, although teachers trained in the special techniques used 
for the training of handicapped children have made remarkable ad- 
vances in the training of these children. 


The second problem is usually described in psychology and edu- 
cation classes. Some devices have been given the teacher to protect the 
children who come under his influence from these non-educative and 
anti-educative influences, or at least to meke him aware of the problem 


which confronts him. 


The third problem has been neglected, even though philosophers 
and social workers have recognized it for many years. For example, 
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Alfred Adler believed that everyone had received by the time he was 
seven years old the basic influences to which he would respond during 
the rest of his life. He explained that a man caught off guard will 
respond to the “power person” in the same way he responded to dis- 
cipline by his mother. 

Margaret Mead has expressed in her book, And Keep Your Powder 
Dry, the belief that a conscience is not a universal trait. In a study of 
fifteen cultures outside of Judeo-Christian culture area, she found that 
the people of only two cultures had consciences. She further states 
that probably the idea of conscience, as it is known in our culture, 
cannot be developed after a child has reached the age of five or six. 
It is only in childhood when the distinction between imaginary and 
actual events are confused that an introjected image of the parent, or 
a conscience, can be developed. 

Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck in their book, Unraveling Juvenile De- 
linquency, and in their appearance before the Senate subcommittee in- 
vestigating juvenile delinquency throughout the country stated that 
the seeds of delinquency are sown in early childhood. They believe 
that the lack of affectionate parents is more important than poverty 
as a cause of delinquency. In their ten year study of 500 delinquents 
and 500 non-delinquents they found that the delinquents were given 
more corporal punishment than the non-delinquents, but that it was us- 
ually given without apparent cause being shown to the children. Of the 
500 delinquents, only 21 had firm but kindly supervision by their 
parents. The Gluecks have devised three predictive tables which, when 
applied to children upon entrance to school, accurately predicts 86.8% 
of those who will be delinquent if they are permitted to develop in the 
usual manner. 


What then can a teacher do? He can inhibit and redirect the reac- 
tions of the child even if he cannot change the child’s basic psy- 
chological pattern. A teacher cannot change a child’s basic clever- 
ness, but he can help him adapt to society. This idea of helping a child 
adapt to society has long been an aim of educators. Polybius, a Greek 
historian who lived circa 208-123 B.C., wrote in The Histories “ .. . 
there is no more ready corrective of conduct than knowledge of the 
past . . . . the soundest education and training for a life of active 
politics is the study of History, and that the surest and indeed the only 
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method of learning how to bear bravely the vicissitudes of fortune, is 
to recall the calamities of others.” (p. 3) 

Advocates of all three educational philosophies have reiterated this 
viewpoint. John Dewey, a progressive philosopher, in Experience and 
Education states the problem of education as: “How shall the young 
become acquainted with the past in such a way that the acquaintance 
is a potent agent in appreciation of the living present?” (p. 11) Alfred 
North Whitehead, an essentialist philosopher, says in The Aims of 
Education, “There is only one subject-matter for education, and that 
is Life in all its manifestations.” (p. 18) Finally, Robert M. Hutchins, 
a perennialist philosopher, writes in The Conflict In Education, “. . . 
every society must have some system that attempts to adapt the young 
to their social and political environment.” (p. 67) 

All these educators, Polybius, Dewey, Whitehead, and Hutchins have 
tried, each in his own way, to help children adapt to society. 

The teacher, while trying to help the child adapt, should know that 
he cannot stop a pupil from hating, but he can change the direction 
of the hate. The boy who comes to school with a hatred of all authority 
can have his hate channeled by the teacher toward hatred of corrupt 
authority, hatred of ignorance, hatred of disease, or hatred of any 
other social evil. A person who hates may become, under the in- 
fluence of his teachers, either a missonary or a scoundrel. But the pupil 
will still hate. He will never be happy, but he can be miserable about 
important things. 

The boy who is rude or impertinent is often the one with too much 
ego. He may make life miserable for the teacher until that teacher 
finds how to channel this tremendous ego and accompanying energy 
into the right pattern so that the child can conform to cultural norms. 
It is the boy that sits quietly in the classroom, the one who never 
bothers the teacher or any other pupil, or the boy who is the “isolate” 
that should be watched. He is often ignored because he is not 
causing trouble, but he should be the special target for the inhibiting 
processes used by the teacher. The one who does not learn the rules, 
who does not learn to react to the accepted patterns of his society, is 
the one who will give trouble in the future. 

The teacher is one of the main instruments in our society for the 
formal transmittal of our heritage to children. The greatest task, how- 
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ever, is not merely presenting facts, making progress, teaching skills, 
or explaining human values. The teacher must take the child as he 
comes from his home and inhibit and redirect his reactions until he 
can fit into that pattern of culture into which he was born. 
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Professional Education of Teachers 
is Still Essential! 


ROBERT F. TOPP 
Dean, National College of Education 
Evanston, Illinois 


Many years ago when the profession of teaching was not a profes- 
sion—even as professions went those days—primary qualifications for 
teachers were knowledge of subject-matter and physical stamina. 

If one had studied his Greek, Latin, and Grammar, and if he were 
able to calculate tolerably well he might become a teacher. That was 
providing, of course, he had the physical strength to browbeat over- 
grown boys into submission and to meet the rigors of working in es- 
sentialy uninhabitable school houses. 

It is doubtful that anyone views the passing of those times and con- 
ditions with regret. Frotunately for teacher, pupil, and nation, such 
days are gone from most areas of our land. 

Over the years certain worthwhile principles and procedures related 
to the preparation of teachers were developed and generally accepted. 
With improved teacher preparation came status. Teaching was recog- 
nized as an art, a science, a profession that demanded special prepara- 
tion beyond knowledge of subject matter. It was demonstrated over 
and over again that knowing what to teach did not insure knowing 
how to teach, any more than a surgeon’s knowing what to remove from 
a patient insured his skill in performing the operation. 

There were, and are, a lot of things a person should know if he is 
to teach children well. Not only should he know his facts, he should 
understand pupil motivation—how to present the subject so the learner 
became personally involved and, perhaps, even carried on a deep 
interest the rest of his life. A good teacher should know how to 
organize his teaching into meaningful units that lend themselves to 
investigation and study; how to select or construct tests and to admin- 
ister, tabulate and interpret test results; how to meet the individual 


differences that exist in such unbelievable range in every group of 
children. 
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And, knowing the extent of such individual differences, the teacher 
must know how to challenge each student to the maximum; how to en- 
courage individual interests and the development of individual poten- 
tialities. He must understand the psychology of childhood and youth, 
the physical, mental, emotional and spiritual development of boys 
and girls. He must understand reasonably well the workings of the 
human personality, complex as they may be, and be able to nurture 
each personality toward the goal of adequate functioning in whatever 
role in society this individual might take. 

The well-prepared teacher must understand, accept, and teach 
for broader goals of education than was formerly true. He cannot 
fail to recognize that the scholastic achievement of his pupils is an 
important goal; nor can he fail to appreciate that wholesome social 
adjustment, sound physical health, and efficient mental and emotional 
functioning are equally important. 

He would be a failure as a teacher if he did not sense the need for 
teaching democracy as a way of life and as a form of government, 
or if he did not practice that philosophy in his classroom. These 
things the teacher must know, no matter how specialized his teaching 
area might be or at what level of education his students might be found. 
Knowing how to teach is important and it is not automatically acquired. 
We cannot conclude that all teachers are born, rather than made. 

Professional courses related to methods of teaching, testing, child 
development, and mental hygiene have proved themselves. In fact, 
so wholeheartedly were they accepted at first that professional prepara- 
tion completely overshadowed general education until it seemed pos- 
sible that colleges were turning out good teachers, but not good people, 
when obviously they should be one and the same. 

Not enough time and energy during the preparatory work of teachers 
seemed to be given to providing them with the general or “liberal” 
education that would seem to be essential if teachers were to be 
efficient citizens and well informed, cultured people. General educa- 
tion appeared to be neglected in favor of too great a concentration 
on strictly professional courses. Something had to be done. 

Something was done, for colleges and universities preparing teachers 
turned their attention to general education offerings to see if they were 
being neglected, and if neglected, they sought to remedy the short- 
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coming. During recent years much has been accomplished in this regard 
so that general education needs are being met more adequately. 

There is little question but what the emphasis on professional edu- 
cation is being reduced. Curriculum studies, faculty workshops, articles 
and books are having a profound influence, and general education again 
is coming into its proper place as an essential phase in the prepara- 
tion of teachers, or, for that matter, the preparation of individuals 
in any college-prepared occupational group or profession. In fact, 
it might even seem that we are about to swing too far toward the 
general education of teachers at the cost of insufficient professional 
preparation, and it behooves those who prepare teachers not to make 
this mistake. 

One might hope that the balance between professional experiences 
in college and general education experiences had just about arrived, 
and that we could set aside the argument. (Not to relax indefinitely, 
for educational programs should continuously be evaluated, but to 
direct some of our energies to other areas). But such is not the case. 
The problem persists. Lack of consensus is apparent. 


This is so fundamental to the preparation of teachers for their im- 
portant work that we should continue to strive for better agreement 
about the professional education-general education balance. Some 
of the questions that necessarily present themselves follow, with one 
point of view then described. 


1. How many years of preparation in college can be considered 
minimal if both professional and general education needs are 
met before the student can be considered ready to start teach- 
ing? 

2. At what stage or stages in the preparation of a teacher should 
these two general types of experiences be provided? 


3. What proportion of the prospective teacher’s time and energy 
should be devoted to general education, what proportion to 
professional education? 


Perhaps question number one is best answered by practice, rather 
than theory for it is a fact that relatively few teachers spend five years 
in college preparing for their work before taking their first assign- 
ment. No statistics need to be cited for this. Many teachers are now 
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on the job who do not have four years of college preparation. Few 
states actually require five years of college preparation prior to 
taking a teaching position. 

Consequently, four years must now be considered the actual min- 
imum, even though we might well believe that five years should be 
considered necessary. Within that four years the essential courses and 
experiences must be contained. Student teaching, undeniably im- 
portant among pre-service experiences, should be provided in reason- 
able amounts. “Reasonable amounts” seemingly have not been reached, 
for hardly a study of prospective teachers’ needs has been made that 
did not indicate the need for more student teaching experiences, re- 
gardless of how much had been given! 

But many educational institutions have been following a practice, 
in the four year plan, of programming students so that they take all 
of their general education courses during the first two or three years, 
followed by a concentrated dose of professional work. This would 
seem to nullify at least one important advantage that should be present: 
students should start to think and feel like members of the teaching 
profession as early in their preparatory careers as possible. 

In many teachers colleges of good reputation, freshmen are 
introduced to teaching immediately by means of professional courses, 
and what is better, to children in the classroom. Students take courses 
that are distinctly aimed at preparing them for teaching, and they 
contact children almost from the beginning. It would seem unreason- 
able (perhaps only from the writer’s point of view) to deny that early 
contact with professional matters and with the human materials they 
plan to work with is desirable. Under older plans for preparing teach- 
ers, and in some areas today, the prospective teacher is not brought into 
_ teaching relationship with children until the day he steps into the room 
where he is to do his student-teaching—often in the last semester of 
his last year in college! Not until that time can he be assured he 
actually wants to teach, and it is too late to do much about it then! 

It is possible that institutions requiring no professional courses 
during the first two or even three years of preparation do so for reasons 
not directly related to achieving the most efficient education of teachers. 
They may do so because some students have not made up their minds 
to become teachers but nourish a dream of going into what they con- 
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sider a more remunerative profession or one that carries more prestige. 
By permitting students to start professional preparation during their 
junior or senior years some very good prospective teachers are re- 
cruited. Many teachers would be lost to the profession without a 
program of that nature. But as a general practice for all who intend 
to become teachers it is questionable. whether such “last minute” prep- 
arations are equal to a plan where professional and general courses 
are interspersed throughout their years in college. 

The proportion of a student’s time that is devoted to professional 
courses will always be a matter for debate. From the writer’s point of 
view one-fifth or less of a five year pre-teaching program is not enough. 
Nor is one-fourth of a four year pre-teaching program sufficient. 

There is a valuable fund of professional information (critics of 
education and psychology courses to the contrary) that should be 
understood by the prospective teacher. It would seem impossible to 
transmit this with optimum results in one year’s time. The practical 
necessity of having some “know how” about teaching when one takes 
charge of the group of boys and girls is important enough to take 
precedence over some other areas of study. 


Briefly, then, the views expressed in this paper are as follows: 


1. Professional courses should be interspersed with general edu- 
cation courses from the freshman year through the last year of 
study, with -gradually increasing emphasis on professional 
experience during the later years. 


2. The amount of time given to professional preparation in any 
four or five year program should be sufficient to enable the 
teacher to do an efficient job of teaching, to be relatively 
skilled “child practitioner.” 


3. Within limits of the time teachers are able to spend in pre- 
paring themselves, fundamental needs should be met in the 
area of general education. 


4. Five years of pre-teaching preparation is desirable and should 
be an important goal to achieve as soon as possible. 


5. Even greater time than is generally devoted to it at present 
should be given to student-teaching or internship experiences 
for prospective teachers. 
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Like the old argument of inheritance vs. environment we can only 
conclude that both influences—professional education and general edu- 
cation—must be at work to produce the best teacher possible within 
the limits of their time. Our task is to arrive at optimum proportions 
of each, and the improvement of the quality of instruction within both 


categories, but not to deny the importance of either in the preparation 
of good teachers. 
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The Old Hickory Tree 


An Allegory 


LOYAL V. NORMAN 
Supervisor of Instruction 
Grimes County, Navasota, Texas 


An old hickory tree stood in the grove in front of a stately home, 
and members of the family took lessons from it. They held it in 
particular veneration because it was one of the most useful of the 
angiosperms. 

Each year the arrival of spring was heralded in the grove by the 
other trees through their budding, leafing, and flowering. Nature 
seemed to have taught the old hickory tree to contain itself until all 
possible proof of spring was present, although the spring showers 
might be ever so refreshing, the friendly sun might shine most favorably, 
and the wind might even be tempered to the shorn lamb. Through 
years of observation it had learned that some plants which came 
forth too early had been damaged by late spring frost. 

Some trees in the grove stood on higher ground, or fed from 
more fertile soil than the old hickory tree. Never once did it toil or 
spin because of less pre-eminience or want of array. It was not con- 
cerned unduly with the greater height of crown of some other trees. 
Neither was it disturbed by their more lustrious foilage during certain 
seasons of the year. 

Not one of the residents in the community doubted that the old 
hickory tree would come forth in due season with a new growth of 
leaves. It customarily was more cautious in responding, but it never 
had failed. 

Surely enough, in due time sap did begin to rise in the old hickory 
tree. It budded and sent forth a lavish growth of large green com- 
pound leaves, exceeding in size and luster those of some trees which 
had come forth very early in the season. 

The old hickory tree never protruded its limbs into the canopy 
of other trees, and it was cautious not to brush against them unduly. 
It had learned to be silent through the years on many occasions. When 
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the wind hurried through the branches of this particular tree, it 
only gave a low hiss, a distinct moan, or a slight roar of displeasure. 
It had seen bark torn from the trunk of younger trees when unfortunate 
scenes were created. The old hickory tree helped purify the atmosphere, 
thereby contributing to a climate of tranquil confidence in the grove. 

While the old hickory tree was never noted for beauty in flowering, 
it did possess the predominant championship qualities of sturdiness, 
resilience, and toughness. It had been a witness to many crises through 
the years, and had remained poised and composed through each. 

One day it was discovered just how firmly the old hickory tree was 
established when a hurricane ploughed through the community clear- 
ing out a wide swath in its path. The old hickory tree was neither 
uprooted nor greatly shaken, although the wind changed directions 
violently several times during the crisis. It was held in position 
firmly by a deep tap root and a sturdy trunk. 

During the pruning season the young manager of the grove noticed 
that the old hickory tree wore a rough coat of brown tattered bark 
and that some of its branches were badly gnarled. He observed a few 
ugly knots where lambs had been lost. The annual sloughing off of 
dead bark had given its trunk a ridged and furrowed surface with 
blotched discolorations here and there from the influence of the 
weather. Because of the homely appearance of the old hickory tree, 
the young manager wanted to replace it with a more beautiful young 
tree. Whereupon at transplanting time, he advised the Board of 
Silviculture that this particular tree should be removed because of age. 

The seven members of the Board of Silviculture considered his 
recommendation carefully. During the deliberation one of them said, 
“T noticed the trunk of the old hickory tree is sound and solid.” An- 
other recalled: “Yes, and the yield of nuts last season was plentiful 
and of the highest quality.” One of the younger members of the 
board commented: “The color and texture of foilage this year indi- 
cates health and vigor.” Further examination disclosed the fact 
that growth at the crown and branch tips was still occurring. An aged 
member of the board explained that through the years many pleasant 
memories had been associated with the old hickory tree. Children 
had romped and played games in the shade under its luxurious leaves - 
and had gathered nuts there for cracking at parties. 
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After sagacious deliberation, the Board of Silviculture decided that 
the old hickory tree was needed to help preserve harmony in the grove. 
It said the natural incidence of trees of mixed species and of varying 
age, incidental to natural forest conditions, would produce better 
results. It said the younger trees in the grove would need the pro- 
tection from storms afforded by the canopy of the older trees and from 
roguish treatment during the period when their bark was tender and 
much subject to scratching and scarring. 


The Board of Silviculture not only decided that the old hickory 
tree would remain but it decreed that a tree surgeon should be employed 
to protect the health of all trees in the grove. 


Has this story a moral for school administrators? 
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Why Not Use Discussion at Your 
Faculty Meeting? 


DONALD C. BLANDING 
Junior College 
Ely, Minnesota 


One of the problems in education, it appears to many people in the 
field, is to devise methods so that all of the faculty members participate 
in the workings of a group. The problem of activating all of the mem- 
bers of a group appears universal, of course, and is not limited to 
the field of education. 

To meet this challenge of participation in its activities, the In- 
Service Committee of the Ely, Minnesota, public schools decided to 
try the discussion technique. Accordingly, the group recently sponsored 
a faculty meeting of all the teachers in the city’s school system which 
gave a possible attendance of 85 people who are engaged in the 
teaching levels of kindergarten through junior college. Much care 
went into the preparation of the program, but, like all presentations, 
success could not be assured. 

The first phase of the faculty meeting was staged in the audio-visual 
room of the Memorial High School. At 3 P.M., the meeting was opened 
by Michael Hnatko, social science teacher in the high school. Hnatko 
greeted the audience members and announced that they were to be 
shown a film dealing with a subject in which it might be assumed all 
of them were interested, methods of teaching. 

“The Broader Concept of Method,” a two-reel film which contrasts 
the traditional question and answer period in teaching with that of 
problem solving or the project methods, was shown. After this Hnatko 
again assumed the chairmanship of the program and asked that the 
audience members count off in nine’s. He announced that coffee and 
cake were being served in the cafeteria of the high school and in- 
vited the group members to adjourn there. He requested that all 
of the number one’s sit at the table designated with that number - 
and that this format be employed throughout the scale of nine. 
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At each of the tables, the committee had placed a coffee container 
and a plate of cake, as well as cream and sugar. Little time, then, was 
spent in the group’s getting the coffee. 

After about 10 minutes had been allowed for the members of the 
group to chat informally, the chairman of the second section of the 
meeting, Bernard Mauser, grade instructor at Washington school, got 
the attention of the group and announced that a discussion would be 
held. It was then approximately 4 P.M. and the meeting was scheduled 
for dismissal at 4:30 o’clock. 

To aid in the formation of discussion, each group member then re- 
ceived a mimeographed form of suggested procedures. These had 
been prepared by the committee and were distributed by these people. 
The format employed is shown in the following note: 


IN-SERVICE MEETING 
Dear Teacher, 
We hope that you’ve enjoyed your coffee in this, a meeting designed 
to aid your professional growth. The success of this meeting now rests 
upon your shoulders. 


Your in-service committee, after previewing the films, framed a 
different question for each of the groups to consider. The purpose of 
this meeting, you'll recall, is to generate discussion. 

To aid your discussion, may we suggest that you follow these steps: 


1. Elect a chairman. His responsibility will be to read your question 
and guide the discussion which we hope will ensue. 

2. Elect a reporter. His responsibility will be to make notes of 
the discussion and to aid in framing the observations of the 
group. This report will be made to the group following the dis- 
cussion period. 

3. May we ask that your report be ready in about 15 minutes? 


Sincerely yours, 
Your In-Service Committee. 


Immediately following this, the committee members presented a 
question to each of the groups which served as a topic for the dis- 
cussion which followed. It was reiterated that the purpose of this meet- 
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ing was to stir discussion rather than to arrive at solutions. 


Although the chairman and the other committee members disliked 
shutting off discussion, such was necessitated in order that the reports 
might be heard by all of the groups. The liveliness of the comments 
which were being made at each of the tables was an amazing experience. 
This was the first time the discussion technique had been employed in 
a faculty meeting for a number of years. Those who have had ex- 
perience in this phase of communication realize that one never can be 
sure of what reaction—if any—will ensue in a discussion period. 
Each of the committee members was impressed with the enthusiasm 
of the discussion at the tables. 


Mauser, after getting the attention of the group, asked that the 
recorder elected by each of the groups then give the reaction of the 
members of his group after he had read the question which had served 
as a topic for discussion. 

In the following paragraphs, method 1 will designate the tradi- 
tional method of teaching in which the instructor poses questions based 
upon reading which has been assigned in a text book. Method 2 is the 
problem-solving or project method. 

The divergence of interests in the individuals who comprised each 
of the groups is well shown in some of these responses. A group in 
which all of the levels of teaching would be represented was the 
desire of the committee. By use of the counting off in a series of 
nine, it is believed, the tendency for teachers in certain buildings 


or subjects to associate with others whose interests are the same was 
overcome. 


Can You Use Method 2? 


Group 1’s question follows: “To what extent can you adopt method 
2 in your teaching?” Some of the responses follow: the director of 
the band stated that the band, by necessity, is autocratic because if 
there is more than one conductor, the band becomes a disorganized 
unit. The band, in a sense, is a military organization and must operate 
as such. But the project method is possible and these examples were 
suggested: fund raising programs and the use of band officers. In the 
latter, one may view the officers as a panel and the band members as 
the discussion group. 
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Another teacher observed that, if the entire group is interested, 
guidance may be carried out effectively by method 2. Reports and 
discussion groups are used in the teaching of languages, it was reported. 

The correlation of language and reading works very well, it was 
stated by an instructor in elementary social sciences. He observed 


that the children are interested in learning and willing to work to- 
gether. 


On What Level Can Method 2 Be Used? 
“Upon what level should method 2 be used?” was the topic for 


discussion for the second group. The answer was simple: when the 
pupils are ready. But consideration must be given to two features: 
1. the complexity of the problem; and 2. the maturity, experience, and 
background of the pupil. The teachers in this group suggested that 


there is a tendency for the teacher to underestimate the level of per- 
formance of the pupil. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Method 2 Explored 


Group 3 discussed the advantages of method 2 and suggested these 
as coming from it: 


1. The development of leadership; 
2. The stimulation of pupil interest and participation; 
3. The realization of meaningful learning; 
4. The satisfaction of pupils; 
5. The broadening of the outlook of the pupils. 
Group 4 found these disadvantages in method 2: 
1. The failure to stress important things because of deviation from 
the subject; 
2. The consuming of time to get to the ultimate goal; 


3. The demands upon the leader of the group, which means that 
the strong members of the group will assume the most responsi- 
bility; 

4. The necessity of the subject’s being interesting to hold at- 
tention; 
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5. The time lapse between meetings and gathering information 
which may result from the student’s working outside of the 
school. 


Six Difficulties Anticipated in Switching Methods 
In its consideration of the difficulties which might be anticipated in 
switching from method 1 to method 2, Group 5 members listed these 
six needs: © 
1. Special texts and library facilities; 


2. Large rooms which are well lighted and provided with furniture 
which is portable; 

3. Teachers who are skilled in cooperation, research, and election 
procedures; 

4. Teachers who are given time to plan projects as well as 
supervise them and check the progress of the individuals in 
the group; 

5. Skill in the selection of projects so that all of the students 
are given incentives to participate; 


6. The measurement of response. 


The Teacher’s Role in the Methods Contrasted 


The members of Group 6, who explored the question of a belief of 
difference in the teacher’s role in his working with these two methods, 
termed method 1 autocratic and method 2 democratic. In the assign- 
ment, the teacher is dominant in method 1 and the text guides the work. 
A number of pages to be read is the usual mode of presentation. In 
asking all of the questions to stir response, the teacher can be viewed 
more in the guise of a director rather than a guide. 

But in method 2, questions are posed by the students. Democracy 
is practiced when the teacher adopts the recommendations of commit- 
tees. The teacher, by relating the subject to his own sphere of action, 
works from personal experience rather than a text. This means that 
discussion is stimulated and the teacher leaves the role of dominence 
frequently. But he knows, all of the time, where the discussion is head- 
ing. 
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Switching Methods Poses Possible Administrative Difficulties 
The anticipation of possible administrative difficulties occupied the 
members of Group 7 in their thinking of switching from method 1 to 


method 2. It was their feeling that there would be difficulties from 
three sources: 


1. Discipline; 
2. Motivation of the shyer, more retiring student; 
3. Evaluation. 


The question for the group read thusly: “Do you anticipate that 


e administrative difficulties would result from switching from method 1 
to method 2?”. Its phrasing brought this question from the group: 
> “Does this question imply that method 1 is traditional and is or 


should be considered as an exclusive method? Rather, is not a combina- 
tion of methods 1 and 2 desirable as well as necessary?” 


is 
in How Will the Students React to Method 2? 

“What student reaction to method 2 can you anticipate?” was the 

ts topic of the members of Group 8. On the positive side, these comments 
were made: 
1. The problem will become more significant to the pupils; 
2. Students react favorably to something in which they are going 
to participate, regardless of the pupils or their placement; 

ait 3. This reaction depends upon the teacher planning and guidance. 
ds, This negative comment was made: the methods and reception are de- 
gn- pendent upon the type of student—whether he is conscientious or am- 
rk. bitious. 
In 
ved What About Time? 

The last group of faculty members considered the institution of 
acy method 2 from the angle of time consumption. In their opinion, method 
mit- 2 could not be considered a time saver in teaching. Their question 
ion, was, “Do you think, in terms of time saving, that the project method 
that is superior to the question and answer method?” 
ence The above account is the story of how one faculty used discussion. 
ead- 


In this situation, the technique proved valuable. Our committee sug- 
gests that other groups might find this helpful. We were impressed 
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with the reception accorded the presentation and the favorable com- 
ments at the end of the program distinguished this, we believe, from the 
usual program designed for professional growth. 

Personnel of the In-Service Committee is composed of Miss Helia 
Koski, Miss Verna Senstad, Bernard Mauser, Michael Hnatko, Lee 
Thompson, and Donald C. Blanding, chairman. 
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The Capital “A” in School 


Administration 


VERGIL H. HUGHES 
Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Arizona 


The capital “A” in School Administration refers to the term, 
appreciation. Regardless of level, the administrator should recognize 
the importance of the expression of this potent force on teacher morale. 

Many times we hear this comment about someone who has left his 
job. “You know, now that he is gone I’m really beginning to appreciate 
him and the job he did here.”” What is wrong here? For one thing, 
the man who took his place is probably costing much time and effort 
and money as he struggles to learn the job and fit into the program. 
Secondly, if the now felt appreciation had been positively expressed to 
the departed employee he would perhaps still be on the job. 

A recent survey shows that many teachers and other school em- 
ployees are finding employment elsewhere because they feel their 
superiors lack understanding and appreciation of what they are doing. 
No recognition is given to a job well done. 

If the chief administrator does not have the time or the understanding 
to appreciate the job done by his teachers, he will want to carefully 
select principals and supervisors who possess this knowledge. For 
example, recently an elementary principal wrote he was returning to 
school next summer. He said he was going to take some courses in 
primary teaching methods. His objective was to learn what is in- 
volved in teaching the first three grades. Although he never planned 
to teach at this level, he wanted background information in order to 
understand and appreciate the work of the classroom teacher. His 
teachers will grow in their appreciation of him when he displays a 
knowledge and understanding of their individual problems. 

A superintendent in a large system has his secretary scan the daily 
newspapers for news items about the work of the teachers and the 
administrative staff. He then writes a letter of appreciation for the 
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recognition they have brought to themselves and to the school system. 
He attaches the clipping to the letter. 


A Dean of a college of education wrote for reprints of an article by 
a staff member. At the next faculty meeting he gave a copy to each 
instructor. Another means of giving recognition and showing appre- 
ciation for a job well done. 


All of these men rate a capital “A” in school administration. 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


JULY, 1955 
Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Frost, Chairman 


Secretary to the Committee: Dolores Lane 


Annotators for this Issue: Jack Allen, A. Edwin Anderson, Otho Clifford Ault, 
John Houston Banks, Roosevelt Basler, John E. Brewton, Martha D. Bishop, Norma 


Bomar, Kenneth S. Cooper, A. L. Crabb, R. T. DeWitt, Norman Frost, Fl 


loyd 


Funk, Harriett Garrison, William J. Griffin, Clara Haddox, Clifton L. Hall, Henry 
Harap, James L. Hymes, Jr., Alvis M. Holladay, Ada McCaa, Kees Kooper, 
Margaret E. Newhall, Nell Parkinson, Catherine Peacock, O. C. Perry, Anna Loe 
Russell, Elizabeth Sterrett, Christine S. Tibbott, Chiles Van Antwerp, Hanor A. 
Webb, F. Lynwood Wren, Werner Zepernick. 


Art and Music 


CoweELL, Henry AND Sipney. Charles 
Ives and His Music. Oxford, 1954. 
245p. $4.50. 

A significant study of an important con- 
temporary American composer. Contains a 
chronological list of Ives’ compositions. A 
valuable addition to the biographies of 
present-day musicians. 

Fercuson, Donan Nivison. Master- 
works of the Orchestral Repertoire. 
Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1954. 662p. 
$7.50. 

A well-written collection of program notes 
by the author of the commentary for the 
Minneapolis Symphony. Works by contem- 
porary composers were selected on the basis 
of popularity by audiences in Minneapolis. 
A desirable volume for a school or music 
library. 

Kinsey, Herbert. The Foundations 
of Violin Playing and Musicianship. 
Longmans’, 1955. 58p. $1.50. 

A thorough analysis of all the elements 
which go into violin playing, from first be- 
ginnings to performance; how to teach each 
step, discussion of common mistakes. Rec- 
ommended for any string student, in order 
to get a bird’s eye view of the whole of 
violin playing, and valuable as _ teaching 
guide for the college graduate who starts 
teaching. 


Kotopin, Irvinc. Orchestral Music. 
Knopf, 1955. 268p. $3.50. 
This volume is the natural by-product of 


the growing popularity of the LP records, 
but it is not a compilation of all LP record- 
ings available—only those meeting the 
author’s opinion of good performances and 
recording techniques. Occasional pointed 
references to the music itself. Entertaining 
in addition to being informative. A valu- 
able book for the individual purchaser of 
recordings and also for those who select re- 
cordings for school and public libraries. 


Leyson, Burr Watkins. Marvels of 
Industrial Science. Dutton, 1955. 189p. 
$3.50. 

Good reading for the high school student 


who desires breadth of interest. Topics in- 
clude cellulose, plastics, glass, telescopes, 
transistors, atomic battery, gas turbines, and 
the silicones. 

Arts 


Harris, FLORENCE AND HENDERSON, 
Ruta A. Foods: Their Nutritive, Eco- 
nomics, anc’ Social Values, 2 edition. 
Heath, 1954. 602p. $3.80. 

An up-to-date advanced high school text 
filled with everything pertaining to foods. 
The material is well organized, well illus- 
trated, interesting, can be easily understood 
by the student. The last hundred pages 
are devoted recipes. 


Peet, Louis—E JENISON AND THYE, 
Lenore S. Household Equipment, 4th 
edition. Wiley, 1955. 444p. $6.00. 

A revised edition of the only textbook 
written on the selection, operation and care 


of household equipment. All information and 
illustrations have been brought up to date. 
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Children’s Literature 


Anperson, ETHEL Topp. Saddlebag 
Summer. Funk & Wagnalls, 1955. 
238p. $2.75. 

The beauty of the mountain and the chal- 
lenge of life in the Rockies win Bruce and 
Joan during their vacation at Star Bar 
Ranch. Romance, adventure, and ideals 
for living make satisfying reading for high 
school readers. 


Anperson, Meet Sandy Smith. 
Messner, 1954. 160p. $2.50. 


This book is about a western boy who 
comes to live in the city. He is frustrated 
by the compactness of the city. The plot de- 
velops as he explores and tries to make 
friends. The climax is reached when his un- 
known friends come to his rescue. 


BarLey, BERNADINE. Picture Book of 
Louisiana, Picture Book of Kansas, 
Picture Book of Oregon (Series of 
three) Whitman, 1955. unp. $1.25 ea. 


Three welcome additions te the United 
States Books series, Kurt Wiese’s illustra- 
tions, some colored, some black and white, 
are a significant feature of the simply told 
and authentic historical accounts by Berna- 
dine Bailey, which will prove wae acquisi- 
tions for the 5th ai g 6th grade Social 
Studies shelf. 


Bate, Norman. Who Built the 
Bridge? Scribner, 1954. 44p. $2.50. 


Showing a child—with big pictures and 
a little text—how many things had to be 
done to build a mighty suspension bridge. 


BauMANN, Hans. The Caves of the 
Great Hunters. Pantheon, 1954. 158p. 
$3.00. 


The account of the fabulous discovery 
of an ice age came by four boys in France 
in 1940 leads naturally to a recounting of 
earlier such discoveries, notably that of 
the cave of Altamira, and to a review of 
how prehistoric man lived. This history, in 
fictional garb, makes fascinating reading 
for the younger, as well as the older, boy. 


BeaLe, WituiaM. Binky. Lothrop, 
1954. 125p. $2.50. 


The warmth and color and excitement 
of undersea life are in this tale within a 
tale—the story about the cod and the dog- 
fish that came to Binky, the lonely lame or- 

who had no friends except crabby 

ncle Eben and Mr. Ames, the government 
man. Only Binky knows why the herri 

came back to Shelter Cove. Fascinating pa | 
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fugneiee reading for the 9-to-12 year old 


Beattiz, Janet. In Came Horace. 
Lippincott, 1954. unp. $2.25. 


Two happy little old people lived in a 
house in country—at least were 
happy until their neighbors told them that 
they should have a watchdog to guard their 

“Jellies and jams 

Bacon and hams.” 
“But we have Horace,” said the little old 
people. “Our cat Horace.” “That’s not 
enough,” said the neighbors, Se the little 
old man went to the store and bought a dog, 
three dogs in fact, none of which pleased 
Horace. The story is written with the kind 
of rhythm and repetition that makes per- 
fect reading-aloud to four to sixes. 


Bisuop, Curtis. Larry Comes Home. 
Steck, 1955. 202p. $2.00. 


The Calumet Cats faced a hopeless season 
as Jim Tracy announced that he could not 
manage them. However, a young lady 
teacher, with a love for baseball, came into 
the picture in time to save the situation 
> ag add many interesting experiences for 
t all. 


BLeeker, Sonta. The Pueblo In- 
dians, Farmers of the Rio Grande. 
Morrow, 1955. 155p. $2.00. 


An account of the past and present life 
of the Pueblo Indians, against the back- 
und of climate and geography of the 
Rio Grande Valley. It describes the farming, 
crafts, and ceremonies the Meg 
the Spanish conquest, and 
dians’ effort to accept the a. world. 


Bowen, Ropert Sipney. The Big 
Inning. Lothrop, 1955. 183p. $2.50. 


A baseball story of a young player who 
makes good in the major leagues only to 
have his career ended suddenly by an ac- 
cident. The story of his struggle to adjust 
to a new life and his realization of values, 
other than money, will make interesting 
reading for any high school boy. 


Brown, JEANETTE Perkins. Keiko’s 
Birthday. Friendship Press, 1954. 32p. 
$1.25. 


The four and five year olds will enjoy 
this picture-story book Keiko’s 
days in kindergarten at the United Nations 
school attended by children of many races 

ttle Japanese with surprises on 
birthday and how the little Japanese girl has 
surprises for them also make an interesting 
story for the before sixes. 
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Brown, JEANETTE Perkins. Ronnie’s 
Wish. Friendship Press, 1954. 32p. 
$1.25. 

Ronnie wished he weren’t so littke UNTIL 
—but that is the story and a good one 
too, one that all little boys and girls will 
chuckle over and find most satisfying. 


Bunce, Harvey. Freight 
Train. Putnam, 1954. 28p. $2.00. 


Printed in full color and accompanied by a 
brief, informative text, FREIGHT TRAIN 
is a vivid and accurate panorama of one of 
America’s greatest and most fascinating 
industries. Boys of all ages who like trains 
will find rare pleasure in looking at and 
reading about this freight complete from 
its two diesel units to its caboose. 


Bunyan, Joun. The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. Dutton, 1954. 314p. $1.95. 


Frank Cope’s beautiful color plates and 
the specially designed bindings make this 
a very attractive new edition of a classic. 


Burress, JoHN. Apple On A Pear 
Tree. Vanguard Press, 1954. 312p. 
$3.50. 


Story of the adjustment to a stepfather 
by a family of five children in a farm 
environment. Interesting and helpful for a 
high school reader. 


CAMERON, ELEANOR. Wonderful 
Flight To the Mushroom Planet. Little, 
1954. 214p. $2.75. 


A story of fact and fiction of a space 
ship cruising about the solar system. This 
will appeal to boys in the middle grades 
who are always wishing for a chance to 
go exploring into space. 


CarMerR, Cart Lamson. Rebellion 
At Quaker Hill. Winston, 1954. 174p. 
$1.50. 


An exciting and authentic story of a little- 
known event in Colonial history by one who 
is well-versed in New York state history. 
The 9-14 year old boy, or for that matter, 
girl, will thoroughly enjoy this rousing 
tale, which will teach him a bit of United 
States history without his realizing it. 


Cueney, Cora. Plantation Doll. 
Holt, 1955. 136p. $2.50. 


What ever happened to Mamselle, the 
little French doll of long-ago? How two 
little cousins on a Southern plantation solved 
the mystery of Rose Hill makes an intriguing 
story for the six-to-nine year old little girls, 
which the older ones can read by them- 


selves. English is faulty in places, which 
is —- but will not affect the ap- 
peal. 


CLewes, Dorotuy. The Mystery of 
the Blue Admiral. Coward, 1954. 214p. 
$2.50. 


A young amateur detective finds ad- 
venture in tracing a picture stolen from an 
elderly neighbor woman, who no one has 
seen for years. Discouraging moments de- 
lay the work on clues and the finding of a 
treasure, but teen-age readers will enjoy the 
suspense. English background and whole- 
some group relations. 


Coomss, CHar es. Sleuth At Short- 
stop. Lantern, 1955. 190p. $2.50. 


Steve has problems both in winning a 
place on his team and in working as a 
bat boy for an adult big-league team. 
How he makes good in both and helps upset 
a plot makes a fast moving story for young 
sport lovers. 


Cooper, Pace. Amigo, Circus Horse. 
World, 1955. 238p. $2.50. 


How Franz saved an unusual horse for 
a fine career by his confidence in him, 
is told against the background of circus 
life. Circus performers and their problems 
make an interesting setting for readers. 


Crisp, FRANK. The Treasure of 
Barby Swin. Coward, 1955. 180p. 
$2.25. 


Dick did not plan to go to sea, but he 
had no choice as he faced life on board 
a whaler, and later as he faced Barby Swin 
in a search for his mysterious treasure. 


Curtis, ALIcE Turner. A Little 
Maid of New Hampshire. Knopf, 1954. 
224p. $2.50. 


An absorbing and well-told story with 
a historical background, which will en- 
trance many an eight-to-twelve-year old girls, 
while teaching her about the Revolution in a 
painless and interesting way. Sandra James’ 
illustrations add a convincing touch to the 
impression of realism. 


Day, BetH REAGLEs. Gene Rhodes, 
Cowboy. Messner, 1954. 192p. $3.00. 


Gene Rhodes lived a life filled with the 
adventures of a cowboy. This account of 
his life is made up of his exciting ex- 
periences, which later became material for 
the popular western stories he wrote. 
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DeLeeuw, ADELE, AND DeLeeuw, 
Cateau. The Expandable Browns. 
Little, 1954. 145p. $2.75. 

Another delightful and wholesome story 
of family life by these popular authors 
which will be warmly welcomed by their 
many fans. Written on the 8-to-l2 year 
old level, this tells of the Browns, a family 
rich in love and laughter, who could not 
seem to help adding people and animals 
to their elastic household. 


Ditton, Emmis. The San Sebastian. 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1954. 191p. $2.75. 


An exciting story of an abandoned ship, 
hidden treasure, and the Irish coast. 


Diska, Pat. Andy Says Bonjour. 
Vanguard, 1954; unp. $2.50. 

A different but rather slight picture story 
of what might possibly be termed ‘Better- 
ment of international relations” on a 5 to 10 
year old level, wherein Andy, under the 
guidance of Minou, a cat, learns about 
French life, and, incidentally a few French 
words, and the French children acquire a 
few words of English. Extravagant draw- 
ings of Chris Jenkyns appeal. 


Dona.pson, Lois AND A. K. 
Skyjets, for Fliers of Tomorrow. Whit- 
man, 1954. 28p. $1.75. 

Story of a wonderful dream, in which 
Peter and Ann fly with attached wings to 
Grandma’s and back. Fine drawings in 
black and color. Fantastic—but fun! For 
readers 6 to 9. 


Dorian, EpirH anp Wixson, W. N. 
Trails West and The Men Who Made 
Them. Whittlesey House, 1955. 92p. 
$2.50. 

Stories for boys and girls of some of 
the more famous trails; from the Golden 
Trail of the Spanish conquest to the 
Chisholm Trail of cattle days. 


Downer, Mary Louise. The Flower, 
The Story of a Seed and How It 
Grew. Scott, 1955. unp. $1.75. 

Second graders love this story because 
of their interest in gardening. It is a story 
about a seed from the time it was planted 
until its flowers withered and produced new 
seeds for new flowers. 


Eaton, JEANETTE. Trumpter’s Tale, 
the Story of Young Louis Armstrong. 
Morrow, 1955. 191p. $3.00. 

Through the mouth of a trumpet comes 
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the story of a New Orleans born Negro who 
cherishes his days at reform school be- 
cause of the band. 

His Mississippi River trips on the show 
boat DIXIE BELL, his Chicago experiences 
in jazz bands, his road trips all tell the 
story of one whose soul was of “jazz.” 
Seeming bits of superficial writing are over- 
shadowed by the excellent portrayal of this 
“Jazz King.” 

EICHELBERGER, Rosa K. Bronko. 
Morrow, 1955. 192p. $2.95. 

This book is about a boy who comes to 
America from a country whose way of life is 
opposite our own. The plot is built around 
his reactions to his acceptance of our way 
of life. It deals with amusing incidents 
which are perplexing problems to the boy 
from another land. Climax is reached when 
Bronko has to make the greatest decision he 
has ever faced. 


Exuis, AMABEL WILLIAMS AND WIL- 
Lis, Euan Cooper. Laughing Gas and 
Safety Lamp. Abelard, 1954. 182p. 
$2.50. 

This is an exciting story of the life of 
Sir Humphry Davy, his childhood, how he 
became a great scientist and what he con- 
tributed to the world. It is a valuable book 
for young people because it is interesting 
and told in simple language. 


Ewinc, Mrs. The Brownies and 
Other Stories. Dutton, 1954. 239p. 
$1.95. 

This very beautifully illustrated volume in 
the Children’s Illustrated Classic series is 
an old favorite in new dress, which will 
make a valuable addition to the library of 
any child, or of anyone who was once a 


Dana. Black Renegade. 
Lippincott, 1954. 224p. $3.00. 

Dramatic fiction in which the horse is 
but one of many untamed characters, each of 
whom is finally subdued. Full of riding 
and romance. 


Fautker, Nancy. Side Saddle for 
Dandy. Doubleday, 1954. 214p. $2.75. 

Side saddle meant to Dandy the end 
of the happy childhood she had spent grow- 
ing up like a boy with her brothers, and the 
beginning of young ladyhood, with its tire- 
some responsibilities. How Dandy, in a short 
space of time, grew to accept her new way 
of life while proving ‘ae tae of her early 
training, makes a story of absorbing in. 
terest and suspense, which will entrance 
the girl of 12 to 16. Marguerite de Angeli’s 

tions are too few. 


FLoHERTY, JoHN JosEPH. Troopers 
All: Stories of State Police. Lippincott, 
1954. 148p. $2.85. 


A factual account of the State Police and 
of their many vital duties. 


Frazier, Neta Lounes. Somebody 
Special. Longmans, 1954. 147p. $2.75. 


Rhoda wanted to be “Somebody Special,” 
but she had to experience several disap- 
pointments before discovered her real 
ift. A well-drawn picture of family-life in 

ichigan in 1876, which will delight the 8 
to 12 year old girl, while giving her an in- 
sight into the ways of other days. 


Furman, A. L., Editor. Every Girls 
Romance Stories. Lantern Press, 1955. 
223p. $2.50. 

A collection of twelve romance stories 
which high school girls will enjoy. They 
are fresh, easy reading, dealing with prob- 
lems this group will understand. 


FuRMAN, ABRAHAM Loew. Young 
Readers Horse Stories. Grossett, 1954. 
191p. $1.00. 


A natural for the young horse lover is 
this collection of horse stories; though writ- 
ten about boys, girls will enjoy the stories as 
well. Shortness of the stories and large 
print make the book easy to read. Will 
fill a long-felt need. 


Gautt, CAMPBELL. Gallant 
Colt. Dutton, 1954. 188p. $2.75. 

Any young horse lovers, especially boys 
who have dreamed of ming jockeys, will 
enjoy this story of one such boy, Dennis 
Nolan. A not too desirable eraphasis on the 
activities of the “ne’er-do-well” adult friend 
of Dennis is present throughout the book. 


Gerson, Corinne, Like A Sister. 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1954. 250p. $2.75. 


The painful adjustment to a new way 
of life for two girls, one a German war 
orphan, and the other a typical American 
teenager, as they learn to patiently share 
friends, school, family, and home. Excellent 
reading for girls with keen insight into how 
teenagers feel about modern day issues. 


Gixppercm, Nartca. The Twirly 
Skirt. Holiday, 1954. 45p. $1.75. 

Terry’s joy in her new party dress with 
the twirly skirt could not be complete unless 
her best friend, Jean, had one just like it. 
The complications involved and Terry’s diffi- 
cult decision in Jean’s behalf make a whole- 


some little story which little girls, 6 to 8 
will enjoy. 


GRAHAM, JANETTE SARGEANT. Chal- 
lenge of the Coulee. Longmans, 1954. 
197p. $2.75. 


Ambition to be an engineer and dis- 
couragement at ranch life caused Syd Clay- 
ton almost to get into trouble and just give 
up. Success comes and he finds himself. 
Suspense filled chapters, action packed 
scenes, and touching personal relation- 
ships all create an enjoyable well-written 
adventure story. 


Growpden, Gorpow A. Freighiers 
and Tankers of the Merchant Marines. 
Putnam, 1954. 28p. $2.00. 


- Here are 26 representative merchant ships, 
each drawn to scale from blueprints and 
reproduced in full color by Lemuel B. 
Line. Gordon A. Growden’s simple, in- 
formative text is supplemented with a glos- 
sary of common terms used in the Merchant 
Marines. Children ages eight up will enjoy 
this book. 


Hatt, Rosatys Haske. Baker’s 
Man. Lippincott, 1954. unp. $2.50. 


BAKER’S MAN by Rosalys Hall is a story 
of a young man who wanted to be a 
baker. Ridiculous situations arise when the 
regular baker of the town to which the 
young man goes, falls in love with the high 
bicycle which the young man owns. The 
story and illustrations are amusing with a 
European flavor. 


Haywarb, ARTHUR L. Explorers and 
Their Discoveries. Abelard, 1955. 
240p. $3.00. 


A collection of stories about early explora- 
tions and discoveries. It’s somewhat unique 
in that the author retells the stories from the 
original journal, log, or other accounts in 
which the incidents were first related. Good 
supplementary reading for high school. 


Haywoop, Caro.yn. Betsy and the 
Circus. Morrow, 1954. 190p. $2.95. 


This book tells of many experiences of 
Betsy, a ten year old girl, and some of 
her friends. Six year old children will 
enjoy having this story read to them and 
older children will enjoy reading it for 
themselves. I especially like the large, 
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Hinkie, THoMAs Ciark. Ring Neck. 
Morrow, 1954. 158p. $2.00. 

The story of a dog that has become wild 
as a result of, unkind treatment’ received 
from humans. The many adventures of the 
dog and the people who attempt to capture 
her make for exciting reading for young 
dog lovers. 


Jounson, Grace C. AND JOHNSON, 
H. N. Courage Wins. Dutton, 1954. 
222p. $2.75. 

The thrilling experience of a pioneer 
family in their hazardous trek westward 
punctuated with historical information pre- 
sented in a fascinating manner. This is one 
of the most readable adventure books I’ve 
known and the characters are sensitively 
etched against a backdrop of early America. 


Jupo, Frank. The Wishing Shoe. 
Abelard, 1955. 95p. $2.50. 

An ingenious and witty little story of Mr. 
Pim and his wishing-shoe, and his two 
children, June and Jeff. This is somewhat 
reminiscent of a Grimm’s fairy tale in 
modern dress. Graphically illustrated by the 
author, who started his career as a comic- 
strip artist. Six-to-nine year-olds will enjoy 
this book. 


Kuiyce, Laura. Kent. The Tree- 
House Watch. McKay, 1955. 165p. 
$2.50. 

Children from 9 to 12 will enjoy the 
many exciting adventures which the young 
Thorpes and their faithful dog, The Don, 
have in this story. The book is well-written 
from the standpoint of the subtle presenta- 
tion of social values such as warm family 
relationships and appreciation of the out- 
of-doors. 


Knicut, Maryorte. The Land of 
Lost Hankerchiefs. Dutton, 1955. 92p. 
$2.50. 

Attractive black and white drawings and 
some lovely full-page color illustrations are 
the main attraction of this somewhat fanci- 
ful tale of a dream which two little sisters 
had simultaneously. This explained what 
happened to the handkerchiefs which were 
continually getting lost and helped them 
to see that they should not quarrel so 
much. Will probably entertain the six-to- 
ten-year-old girls. 


KomrorF, MANUEL. Napoleon. Mess- 
ner, 1954. 189p. $2.75. 

An entertaining story of Napoleon Bon- 
aparte, showing how he rose from obscurity 


to become Emperor and finally to end 
his days in exile on St. Helena. 
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LEAVER, FLORENCE. Secret At Star 
Point. Whitman, 1955. 48p. $1.75. 


A fifty page adventure story involving a 


cave, an Indian, a discovery, and five boys 
who are very happy in the end. 


Lewis, Greorce. Elephant Tramp. 
Little, 1955. 278p. $4.00. 
A veteran elephant trainer writes a vivid 


and exciting account of his work with 
various famous elephants. 


Lippincott, JosepH W. Striped 
Coat, The Skunk. Lippincott, 1954. 
127p. $2.00. 


An excellent account of the life of a 
skunk. The story is very interestingly written 
to show how the slow, sluggish skunk is 
quite close to being master of the forest. 


Macoon, Marian W. Ojibway 
Drums. Longmans, 1955. 146p. $2.75. 
Told through the experiences of an Indian 
boy, Half Sky, the tradition and thinking 
of the Ojibway Indians is related in an 
interesting story. Half Sky has many trials 


which he meets honorably in the manner of 
his tribe. 


Mariana. Miss Flora McFlimsey 
and Little Laughing Water. Lothrop, 
1954. unp. $1.25. 

Mariana’s unique and appealing drawings 
bring their own charm to another delight- 
ful story for Miss Flora McFlimsey’s fans. 


Masters, Davin. Epics of Salvage. 
Little, 1954. 234p. $3.50. 


These daring epics of Marine Salvage 
during World War II are actual documen- 
tary feats of our trained experts in re- 
claiming marine disasters. Interesting but 
the stories are too weighted down with de- 
scriptions to hold attention. 


MELLIN, JEANNE. Horses Across the 
Ages. Dutton, 1954. 91p. $3.50. 


The horse in legend and history, as he has 
been associated with man and been subjected 
to his whims and passions, give us a new pos- 
sibility for interesting an otherwise reluctant 
reader in the last. Jeanne Mellin’s drawings 
are an integral part of her text which they 
greatly enhance. 


Moore, CLeMEntT C. The Night Be- 
= Christmas. Lippincott, 1955. unp. 
1.75. 

Arthur Rackham’s unique and piquant 
illustrations seem particularly appropriate 
in this new edition of an old favorite. 
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Morris, JoHn V. Fires and Fire- 
fighters. Little, 1955. 393p. $6.00 

An informative history of firefighting, in- 
cluding descriptions of many famous fires. 


Nerr, Prisci.ra Hotton. Little 
Miss Callie. Longmans, 1955. 116p. 
$2.50. 


Everywhere Annot goes things begin to 
happen. When she goes to California, 
events build themselves around her until 
in the end she has all the things she has 
been wishing for. Community life interest. 


NessetT, Arvin. Saw the Sea 
Come In. Lothrop, 1955. unp. $2.00. 
A picture book in color. Children who 


have been to the sea coast or who are going 


to go will be cforneed interested. For pre- 
school childre 


O’Connor, Patrick. The Water- 
melon Mystery. Washburn, 1955. 181p. 
$2.50. 


Interests and activities of newspaper peo- 
ang fill the adventures of Mike Reading as 

figures in the break-up of a dope ring 
and the solving of a murder. High school 
readers will enjoy the risks and thrills of 
this sixteen year old news carrier. 


Oster, WILLIAM. Premature Angel. 
Dorrance, 1954. 282p. $3.00. 

Through a blunder of his Guardian Angel, 
Phineas, Sgt. Niles Bertram finds himself 
prematurely an angel. Since his number 
isn’t up, he is allowed to remain on earth by 
inhabiting the bodies of Phineas’ an 
charges. His many adventures in this role 
make entertaining reading. The language is 
objectionable in parts and the story too 
fantastic to interest high school readers. 
A college person might enjoy the analysis 
possible in the story. 


Pace, Mitprep Mastin. Home Is 
Where the Heart Is. McGraw, 1954. 
191p. $2.50. 


A warming story of a young mountain 
girl who needs a home—and finds one. 


Pike, Ropert E. Fighting Yankee. 
Abelard, 1955. 231p. $3.00. 


A somewhat overdrawn story of frontier 
life in New Hampshire during the time 
of the French and Indian War. 


Reiss, Matcoim. China Boat Boy. 


Lippincott, 1954. 157p. $2.50. 


Chuck and his cormorant have exciting 
experiences as they help care for the family 


during the father’s absence, and later as they 
search for the father, who is wounded while 
in army service. Background of China dur- 
ing World War II, Chinese customs and 
thinking add interest to the adventures of 
this boy. Junior high school reading. 


REYNOLDS, BARBARA LEONARD. Emily 
San. Scribners, 1955. 180p. $2.50. 

This is just the book for the elementary 
school children who want to read about 
Japan, for it is as timely as a new bike, 
and completely authentic, since the author 
and three children have recently lived in 
this country, and had the experiences which 
she gives to Emily San. A natural for the 
fourth-grade girl. 


Rusu, MarsHa.t. Lumber- 
man’s Dog. Longmans, 1955. 244p. 
$3.00. 

When he took the job as forester, Ken 
Rogers found that he had the unpleasant 
task of caring for the high strung terrier 
belonging to his boss. The experiences 
of the two make interesting reading for 
those who like out of doors and dogs. 


Russe.i, Mary, Skeet. Little, 1955. 
55p. $2.00. 


Skeet, a pack burro, worked for the owner 
of a tourist camp in the mountains of 
California, The opening of a new highway 
caused Skeet to lose his job. He had some 
unhappy days but all ended well for him. 


Scuren, Miriam. Heavy Is the Hip- 
popotamus. Scott, 1954, unp. $1.75. 


Explains to a young child the concert of 
weight in very simple sentences with draw- 
ings suggestive of a child’s work. Informa- 
tive and entertaining; but lacks much of 
the charm of the authors ELEPHANT 
HERD and THE SUN LOOKS DOWN. 


Scuoor, GENE AND GILFOND, HENRY. 
The Stan Musial Story. Messner, 1955. 
192p. $2.75. 


This biography of a popular baseball 
player gives interesting details that arise 
in the lives of professional players. Famous 
names and big events will delight high 
school readers. 


Smitey, Vircinta K. Little Boy 
Navajo. Abelard, 1954. unp. $2.50. 


Beautiful drawings, many of them Navajo 
designs, by a real Indian lend an air of 
authenticity to this intriguing story of a 
little Navajo boy who proved his ability 
to fulfill his burning desire to herd the 
oe A natural for the five-to-eight-year- 
old. 
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Smita, Nancy Watuicotr. The 
Ghostly Trio, Coward, 1954. 182p. 
$2.50. 

A natural adyenture with the air of 
mystery in which three children make unex- 
pected friendships and discover an unusual 
treasure. The characters are real and the 
incidents a part of everyday living. Ele- 
mentary readi 


Topp, Rutuven. Space Cat Visits 
Venus. Scribners, 1955. 87p. $2.00. 


The amazing super-cat, Flyball, makes a 

trip with Colonel Stone to Venus, where 

discovered surprising minerals, food, 

and a wonder thought-reading plant which 

really worked. Children will enjoy the 
humorous treatment. 


Twain, Mark. Tom Sawyer. Dutton, 
1955. 247p. $1.95. 


An excellent, substantial edition. The illus- 
trations, four of them in color, are by 
Walter Hodges. Grown-ups will be tempted 
to an hour of nostalgic spot reading. Young 
folks have a treat in store. 


UnnerstaD, EpitH. Pysen. Mac- 
millan, 1955. 172p. $2.50. 


The book is about an unusual journey 
taken by a family across Sweden. It gives a 
vivid description of the countryside, as the 
characters become more involved in many 
various and unusual situations. 


Wat, GertrupeE WALLAcE. Gifts 
From the Grove. Scribners, 1955. 96p. 
$2.50. 


An interesting account of the citrus fruit 
industry, with accurate geography and 
weather background. Fine illustrations. 


Wattace, May Nickerson. Hunter’s 
Hill. McKay, 1955. 208p. $2.75. ~ 


Peter Wood did not want to take a paper 
route but he did in order to earn money 
to go to the Jamboree. The exciting events 
that came from this project became his 
real interest and he made much more then 
money for his trip. Good reading. 


Wetcn, Ronawp, Knight Crusader. 
Oxford, 1954. 272p. $2.75. 


Fiction centering around the historical 
figure of Philip d’Aubigny, knight crusader. 
Geography background, Jerusalem and 
Damascus, in the years following 1185. The 
dangerous experiences will rb high 
school readers. 


We ts, Hexen. A Flair for People. 
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Messner, 1955. 192p. $2.75. 

A well trained 21 year-old college gradu- 
ate becomes employed in personnel work 
in a doll factory—lzter in a very large New 
York department store. Her experiences 
establishing confidence in her bosses and 
older employees, the handling of a worker’s 
theft of money and goods, setting herself 
up in a top story apartment, and finally 
marrying the head of personnel all make for 
a fascinating career story well told. 


Wnuittam, Georrrey, The Whale 
Hunters. World, 1955. 182p. $2.75. 

The history of three eras of whaling are 
told through many generations of whale 
hunters—their diaries and tales. The de- 
tails given of the whaling business are vivid 
-“ accurate. The adventure of each trip 

o the Arctic and to the South Seas is 
reading. 


WituiaMs, Cuares. The Rolling 
Pin. Abelard, 1955. 174p. $2.50. 

A stick-pin that rolled away is the start- 
ing point for and the title of this completely 
crazy tale, which started as a bed-time story 
for the author’s children. Calculated to 
amuse the eight-to-twelve-year old. 


Wiis, Priscitta D. The Race Be- 
tween the Flags. Longmans, 1955. 
177p. $2.50. 

Alfred meets much opposition when he 
plans to train the Saint for the Steeple- 
chase after he has made good in the 
showing. How Alfred’s determingtion leads 
to success holds the reader’s interest as the 
boy faces one problem after another. A 
thrilling ending. 

Witson, Ernie Pyle, Boy 
from Back Home. Bobbs, 1955. 192p. 
$1.75. 

A natural, simple, true-to-life account of 
a farm boy growing up in Indiana, which 
will appeal to all boys, whether they ever 
heard of Ernie Pyle or not. ties of the 
best-written books in the series. 


Education and Psychology 


Albany Conference Report—Lay- 
Professional Action Programs to Se- 
cure and Retain Qualified Teachers. 
National Education Association, 1954. 
322p. $1.00. 

For any citizen, community, or state in- 
terested in the staffing of its schools here 
is a handbook full of factual reports of pro- 

of recruitment and retention of quali- 
Ea wee chers. It is packed with working sug- 
gestions of practical value. 


‘ 


Bent, Rupyarp K., KRONEN- 
BERG, Henry H. Principles of Second- 
ary Education. McGraw-Hill, 1955. 
542p. $5.50. 

PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION has long been an excellent textbook 
in its field. This new Third Edition has 
been revised and improved considerably as a 
result of experience and new developments in 
educational thought and practice. Some of 
the general areas discussed are the nature, 
purposes, organization, and trends of sec- 
ondary education. 


BERNARD, Haroip W. Psychology of 
Learning and Teaching. McGraw-Hill, 
1955. 436p. $5.00. 


A basic textbook in Educational Psy- 
chology with stress upon growth and de- 
velopment and the learning process. A fea- 
ture of the book is its application to the 
frequently recurring problems of the class- 
room teacher. Adaptable as a text for the 
introductory course. 


Biair, LYLE AND KuHN, Madison. A 
Short History of Michigan Suate. 
Michigan State College Press, 1955. 
39p. $1.25. 


The history of a college founded in 1855 
and how enrolling over 15,000 students is 
told in 30 pages. There is little documenta- 
tion. Appendix A consists of three pages 
of “Milestones in Michigan State’s History.” 
The printing and make-up of the volume are 
excellent. Biggie Munn and his Spartaias 
do not receive mention. ~- 


BLoom, BENJAMIN S. Taxonomy of 
Education Objectives. Longmans, 1954. 
192p. 

This book results from the joint effort 
of a committee of College and University Ex- 
aminers. In the words of the editor, it is 
“an attempt to set up a classification scheme 
for communication about a selected group of 
educational objectives.”. This is a highly 
commendable aim; whether or not it has 
been realized the reader will have to judge 
for himself. 


CAMPBELL, Oscar J. and others. Pat- 
terns for Living. Macmillan, 1955. 
951p. $5.25. 


A college anthology ample and already 
establis in its fourth edition since 1940, 
and affording a rich and varied range of 
readings somewhat arbitrarily grouped under 
such headings as “The Self,” “Parents and 


Children,” “Men and Women,” and other 
equally inclusive tags. 


Dar.inc, Epwarp. How We Fought 
for Our Schools. Norton, 1954. 255p. 
$3.00. 


In the form of a novel this unusual book, 
based on the work of the Center for Field 
Studies at Harvard, tells of a typical attack 
on a community’s school system. Although 
a bit strained in style the book nevertheless 
is both enjoyable and provocative. 


Dryson, Lyman. The Drive Toward 
Reason in the Service of a Free Peo- 
ple. Harper, 1954. 148p. $2.50. 

Clear thinking and clear presentation. 
The limitations as well as the strength of 
reason as related to human affairs are dis- 


cussed, with particular application to edu- 
cational processes and experiences. 


Educational Policies Commission. 
Public Education and the Future of 
America. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1955. 98p. $1.50. 


An attempt has been made to enlighten 
the public concerning a great many as- 
pects of public education, by means of many 
pictures and a rather brief text. Naturally, 
the brighter sides of the story receive the 
strongest emphasis. A foreigner reading this 
pamphlet might well conclude that nearly 
all the progress in public education owed its 
origin to the northeastern region. 


FitzGeRALD, JAMES AND Fitz- 
GERALD, Patricia. Methods and Cur- 
ricula in Elementary Education. Bruce, 
1955, 591p. $5.50. 


The book is a survey of the elements that 
comprise elementary education such as child 
study, curriculum planning, the unit, the 
project, and evaluation. The aim of edu- 
cation which is accepted by the authors is 
that of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
authors examine and apply current gen- 
erally accepted learning procedures such as 
problem solving to the achievement of the 
church’s educational goal. 


Garris, E. W. Teaching Vocational 
Agriculture. McGraw-Hill, 1954. 393p. 
$6.50. 

Twenty-one practical chapters on activities 
in class and in field, handling animals, 
plants, and people, youths and adults—as 
individuals and groups. Organized, compre- 
hensive. 
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GarRRISON, Kari C., anp Gray, J. 
Educational Psychology. Ap- 
pleton, 1955. 505p. $5.00. 


An introductory textbook in Educational 
Psychology upon research and experi- 
mentation. Part I deals with Growth and 
Development; Part II with Learning and 
Guidance. The organization and content are 
commendable. It is well-written. A superior 
book among the many that have recently ap- 
peared. 


GREENLEE, JULIAN. Better Teaching 
Through Elementary Science. Brown, 
1954. 316p. $2.50. 


A narrative of the experiences of Miss L, 
first grade teacher, and Mr. W., a general 
science teacher, as they learn each other's 
problems through cooperation. The experi- 
ences are actual, the conversation both prac- 
tical and philosophical; the whole story 
most interesting. Many cartoon illustrations. 
One gem of thought, “Talking is not always 
teaching.” 


GRUBER, FREDERICK AND BEatTry, 
THomas Bayarp. Secondary School 
Activities. McGraw-Hill, 1954. 307p. 
$4.50. 


How broad should the secondary school 
curriculum be? This and other perplexin, 
questions are answered by this volume whic’ 
serves as text or reference book in the 
field of co-curricular activities on the sec- 
ondary school level. The chapters on the 
administration and the evaluation of student 
activities are exceedingly helpful. 


HacMan, Haran L. anp SCHWARTZ, 
ALFRED. Administration in Profile for 
School Executives. Harper, 1955. 315p. 
$3.50. 


A valuable book for those with experience 
in school administration. The author- is 
concerned with improving school administra- 
tion by discussing elements common to 
both school administration and other ad- 
ministrative fields. Authorities in other ad- 
ministrative fields are quoted liberally. The 
concluding chapter deals with “Emerging 
Theory in School Administration.” 


KeitLow, Burton W. Rural Educa- 
tion: Community Backgrounds. Harper, 
1954. 411p. $4.00. 


An excellent introduction to blems 
in the education of farm youth. em- 
phasis is social rather than economic. Prob- 
lems are introduced rather than solved, 
though Mr. Kietlow indicates rather clearly 
that he looks for solutions through socially 
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oriented curriculums and administration re- 
organization. 


Kentucky Synposium Learning The- 
ory, Personality Theory, and Clinical 
Research. Wiley, 1954. 164p. $3.50. 


A series of papers prepared by a dis- 
tinguished group of contributors. This book 
will be welcomed by instructors and gradu- 
ate students interested in learning theory and 
clinical ae. It should be required 
reading for graduate students in these fields. 


KETTLEKAMP, GILBERT C. Teaching 
Adolescents. Heath, 1954. 550p. $5.00. 


Under the assumption that a workman 
should understand as much as _ possible 
about the nature of the material with which 
he works, this book helps the teacher under- 
stand the characteristics of the youth of 
adolescent age, and some of the educa- 
tional practices which have proved most 
effective with them. 


KIMBALL, SoLon T. AND PEARSALL, 
Marion. The Talledega Story. Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1954. 259p. 
$3.50. 


This is the story of a two year study of 
the traditions of Talledega with its rich 
historic past. As members of the University 
of Alabama Research Team, including the 
fine Negro-white relationships as it has 
changed from an agrarian to an industrial 
community. 


Menrens, H. E., editor. Aviation in 
School and Community. American 
Council on Education in cooperation 
with Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
154. 100p. $1.50. 


This is a handbook dealing with the 
lace of aviation in the modern curriculum. 
t will be useful -to administrators and 
supervisors who are planning to include 
aviation in their programs. 


Mort, Paut R. Introduction to 
American Education. McGraw-Hill, 
1954. 435p. $4.75. 


A readable overview of the field of 
American Education which should be in- 
teresting to prospective teachers and to 
other citizens. Particular attention is given 
to the basic social forces operating in the 
development of modern schools. 


| 
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Newton, Roy anp Nicuo is, F. G. 
How to Improve Your Personality. 
Gregg, 1954. 224p. $3.00. 


A revision of an earlier book by the same 
title. Contains several excellent suggestions 
on grooming, etc. It is doubtful, however, 
whether emotional problems such as feeling 
of inferiority can be solved by adhering to 
a set of rules. 


PEARMAN, JEAN R. anv Burrows, 
Avsert H. Social Services in the 
School. Public Affiairs Press, 1955. 
218p. $3.75. 


Numerous social problems of children are 
discussed through examples and case studies. 
Any teacher might profit considerably by 
reading this book since it would help him 
become familiar not only with techniques 
used by professional social workers, but also 
give him ideas he might use to help solve 
some of the social problems facing his 
pupils. 


Pearson, GERALD H. Psychoanalysis 
and the Education of the Child. Norton, 
1954. 357p. $5.00. 


The first book to do a comprehensive and 
systematic job of relating psychoanalytic 
approaches to the education of the child. 
Of high interest to those concerned with 
what actually are the implications for edu- 
cation of psychoanalysis. 


PETERSON, ELEANOR M. Aspects of 
Readability in the Social Studies. Bu- 
reau of Publications Teachers College, 
1954. 118p. $3.50. 

A comprehensive study of the problem of 
readability in social studies textbooks, Con- 


taining some interest ideas particularly for 
textbook writers. 


Ross, Vivian. Handbook for Home 
Room Guidance. Macmillan, 1954. 
133p. $2.50. 

This volume is appropriately entitled 
“handbook.” It is a concise and practical 
discussion of the subject of guidance for the 
benefit of the teacher who has the re- 
sponsibility of doing such work in the 
homeroom, but who does not have specialized 


training in this area. Every teacher will 
find it helpful. 


SmitH, SuHirLey W., James Burvill 
Angell: An American Influence. Univ. 
of Michigan Press, 1955. 380p. $7.50. 

A competently written life of a dis- 


tinguished president of the University of 
Michigan who took time out to serve as 
Minister to China and to Turkey. The 
book is subtitled “An American Influence.” 
This book adds another to the already long 
list of readable biographies of great Amer- 
ican educators. 


SOMERVILLE, JoHN The Enjoyment 
of Study: in School or on Your Own. 
Abelard-Schuman, 1954. 209p. $2.50. 


A book of advice on the joys and needs 
of the student with specific direction about 
how to take notes, write reports, di 
review for examination, budget one’s time, 


and finally “to develop a creative approach 
to study.” 


U.icn, Rosert, editor. Three 
Thousand Years of Educational Wis- 
dom. Harvard, 1955. 668p. $6.00. 


A second edition of the most valuable 
book now in print on the history of educa- 
tional thought in the Western world. Pro- 
fessor Ulich has enlarged his volume with 
very well chosen selections from Dewey and 
from writings on Jewish education. This is 
a volume which students purchase and are 
usually unwilling to resell. It should be in 
the library of every educator. 


UNESCO. Secondary Teachers’ Sal- 
aries. Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. 
289p. 


A questionnaire sent by the UNESCO-In- 
ternational Bureau of Education Joint Com- 
mittee to the departments of education of 57 
member countries provided the source of this 
publication. It reveals the diverse practices 
these countries have with reference to ad- 
ministrative status, work requirements, 
salary scales, privileges, and welfare plans 
for secondary teachers. 


UNESCO. Secondary Teacher Train- 
ing. Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. 202p. 
$1.75. 


The data in this volume was supplied by 
questionnaires submitted by the departments 
of education of member counties of UNESCO 
—International Bureau of Education. This 
publication gives a detailed account of how 
these countries deal with the following 
problems related to teachers: academic train- 
ing, education, and psychology studies, prac- 
tice teaching, and advanced training. 
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UNESCO. The Training of Rural 
School Teachers. UNESCO, 164p. 
$1.25. 


Well organized, clearly written statements 
of the training programs for rural teachers 
in Brazil, the Gold Coast, India and Mexico. 
Excellent statements of philosophy, planning, 
difficulties, and functioning of pro- 
grams. 


UNESCO. The University Teaching 
of Social Sciences—Economics. UN- 


ESCO. 300p. $3.00. 


A study of economics teaching in Belgium, 
Egypt, France, Germany, India, Italy, Mex- 
ico, Sweden, The United Kingdom, The 
United States, and Yugoslavia. A good 
treatise in comparative education. 


WarsurTON, AMBER ARTHUR. Guid- 
ance in a Rural Industrial Community. 
National Education Association, 1955. 
249p. 

A revealing report showing how local 
teachers and administrators stimulated by 
a felt need for guidance services and by 
consultants of the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth, were able to develop their 
own guidance program in a rural school 
system. A valuable source of information 
for a rural school system contemplating 
initiating its own guidance program. 


Health and Physical Education 


Bartow, Raymonp C. Golf for the 
Beginner and the Confused. Dorrance, 
1954. 129p. $2.00. 


This is a very good book to be used by 
men passed middle age whose game has gone 
“sour.” Several helpful hints and ‘sug- 
gestions ‘are included by means of which 
the golfer may re-check the fundamental 
elements of his game in order to determine 
the errors he has fallen into. 


Burns, Geraxp P. et. al. Program 
of the Modern Camp. Prentice-Hall, 
1954. 320p. $5.65. 


Newest and very thorough book on camp- 
ing. Excellent for camp administration and 
leadership courses. The eight authors are 
as campers and writers and 
do a good job with the chapters for which 
they assumed responsibility. It is organized 
into several headings including philosophy, 
planning, .organization and program—the 
latter making up the bulk of this material. 
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Reference 


Bianp, Davin. A Bibliography of 
Book Illustrations. Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1955. 16p. $.60. 

Briefly annotated book titles are listed 
by country under the history of illustration, 
with a highly selected list under special 
periods, under illustrators, the aesthetic of 
illustration and the processes of illustra- 
tion, with a short list of bibliographies. Pub- 
— and date of publication are given for 


Bryant, Bernice. Party ABC's. 
Bobbs, 1954. 253p. $2.75. 

Written for children from ten to fourteen 
on how to give successful parties—suitable 
to all occasions. There are plans for over 
thirty different kinds of parties plus pointers 
on good manners for the host, hostess, and 


Croucn, W. Grorce AND ZETLER, 
Ropert L. A Guide To Technical 
Writing, 2nd. Edition. Ronald, 1954. 
4Alp. $5.00. 

The application of the principles of com- 
position to actual business and technical sit- 


uations. Requisite for good form . letters, 
reports, articles, and speeches are di 

and amply illustrated. Recommended for 
an office reference book or a text in courses 


in BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 


EmuriAN, Ernest K. More Plays 
and Pagents for Many Occasions. 
Wilde, 1954. 215p. $2.50. 

Non-royalty plays and pageants for vari- 
ous occasions. 


FisHER, AILEEN AND RABE, OLIVE. 
United Nations Plays and Programs. 
Plays, Inc., 1954. 285p. $3.50. 

A collection of original program material 


on the United Nations for use in classroom 
and assembly programs. 


Hopson, A. R. A. The Literature of 
Bookbinding. Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1955. 15p. $.60. 


Briefly annotated book titles arranged by 
nationality together with a list of teas 
works, catalogs and periodicals are designed 
to furnish sources for a first-rate knowledge. 
of binding history. An appendix lists those 
— in the Library of the National 


| 
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MecarceE, Epwin. The Dog Dic- 
tionary. World, 1954. 104p. $1.95. 

Edwin Megargee’s outstanding drawings 
make this work a valuable addition to the 
dog-lover’s library. Easily arranged for 


ck reference, the dictionary includes 
definitions of terms associated with dogs, 
as well as descriptions of breeds and types. 


Otto, MARGARET AND Stuart. The 
Horse and Pony Book. Morrow, 1954. 
62p. $2.50. 

Readable descriptions of different types 


. and breeds, accompanied by many excellent 


photographs, make this a desirable addi- 
tion to the horse-lover’s library. 


PartrincE, Eric. The Concise Usage 
and Abusage: A Modern Guide to 
Good English Philosophical Library, 
1954. 219p. $3.50. 


This edition is a shortened and somewhat 
simplified form of the earlier Usage and 
Abusage. Excellent for quick reference. 


Ricwarps, Ropert. A Concise Dic- 
tionary of American Literature. Phil- 
osophical Library, 1955. 253p. $5.00. 


Entries are under authors’ names, move- 
ments, literary forms and terms. Under such 
headings as “Drama in America” or “Poetry 
in America” a short survey is given. The 
novel, short story, and criticism are also 
treated, but no entry appears for the essay. 
Some confusion results from subheadings 
being used as guide words at the top of 
pages along with main entries. It is neces- 
sary to back track to find where one is in 
the alphabet. Will be useful as a quick, 
additional reference handbook. 


UNESCO. History, Geography, and 
Social Studies. Columbia Univ. Press, 
1953. 115p. $1.25. 

A useful reference tool providing a sum- 


mary of school programs in social studies 
in fifty-three countries. 


Wuirrorp, R. C. anp Foster, J. R. 
Concise Dictionary of American Gram- 
mar and Usage. Philosophical Library, 
1955. 168p. $4.50. 


Usefulness has been the criteria for in- 
clusion in this handbook. Changes in the 
standing of words are indicated with ety- 
mologies given when related to present 
American usage. The alphabetical entries in- 
clude concise articles on grammatical topics 
as well as many vocabulary items. An au- 


thoritative and useful handbook on Ameri- 
can grammar and usage. 


Woopncock, P. G. Concise Diction- 
ary of Ancient History. Philosophical 
Library, 1955. 465p. $6.00. 

From the beginning of recorded history in 
the Mediterranean world to the fall of 
Rome, is the period covered. Entries are 
arranged alphabetically, mostly under names 
of persons, mythological characters, and 
geographical names. In addition there are 
many such entries as Greek Art, Philosophy, 
Drama, Roman Empire, Roman Law, etc. A 
very useful handbook. 


Science and Mathematics 


Dickinson, A.Ec. The First Book of 
Prehistoric Animals. Watts, 1954. 92p. 
$1.75. 

New slants on the oft-told story of the 
fossil creatures of sea and land, emphasiz- 
ing the sequence of forms era by era 
throughout geologic time. The crayon draw- 
ings are dramatic! 


MEISTER, KEIRSTEAD, SHOEMAKER. 
Teachers’ Manual for Science for A 
Better World. Scribner, 1954. 152p. 
$.96. 

An excellent handbook (paper bound) on 
presenting the subject matter of general 
science effectively and for doing demonstra- 
tions and experiments. 


Rosskopr, Myron F., Aten, HAROLD 
D. Reeve, D. Mathe- 
matics, A Third Course. McGraw, 
1955. 438p. $3.48. 

This is the third book of a series which 


should be very effective as an instructional 
medium in the high school. 


BERYL AND EPSTEIN, 
SAMUEL. The Rocket Pioneers on the 
Road to Space. Messner, 1955. 241p. 
$3.75. 

An interesting account of the development 
of theory and practice of rocketry from the 
middle ages to the present time. Emphasis 
developments during World 

ar 


Social Science 


ALLport, Gorpon W. The Nature of 
Prejudice. Beacon, 1954. 537p. $7.00. 

This volume is perhaps the most definitive 
and most comprehensive survey of prejudice 
now available in any single book. 
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CaRLseN, G. RoBeRT AND ALM, 
Ricwarp. Social Understanding 
Through Literature. Bulletin, 28. Na- 
tional Council-for the Social Studies, 
1954. 1llp. $1.25. 

A bulletin of unusual value to the social 
studies teacher, the English teacher and the 
high-school librarian. The extensive lists 
of annotated books are grouped under a 
series of functional headings. 


ContTenau, Georce. Everyday Life 
in Babylon and Asyria. St. Martin’s 
Press, 1954. 324p. $5.00. 

The teacher seeking interesting detail to 
enrich his teaching of ancient history will 
find this a most interesting book. 


DoncGERKERY, Mrs. Kamara S. A 
Journey Through Toyland. Heinman, 
1954. 118p. $5.00. 


In this book, published in India, the authox 
traces the development of the factory pro- 
duced toy against the background of scien- 
tific progress and views the home folk toy 
in relation to the thought and sentiment of 
a people. 


WALTER R., ed. 
Ways of Mankind. Beacon, 1954. 212p. 
$3.75. 

A collection of short dramas, thirteen in 
all, depicting the similarities and differ- 
ences of cultural groups over the world. An 
interesting and unique means of bringing 
material from cultural anthropology to citi- 
zens interested in intercultural understand- 
ing. 

Hazextine, Arice I. We Grew Up 
In America. Abingdon, 1954. 240p. 
$2.95. 

Stories of their own youth told by such 
an assortment of personalities as Babe Ruth, 
Grandma Moses and Justice William O. 
Douglas. Twenty-four separate stories that 


make excellent supplementary reading for 
high-school classes. 


Lee, Raymonp L. anp BurRKHART, 
James A., AND SHaw, VAN B. Con- 
temporary Social Issues. Crowell, 1955. 
864p. $3.95. 

A well-selected collection of readings in 
citizenship education designed particularly 
for use in college courses in general educa- 
tion. Broader than the title implies in that 


excellent political and economic materials 
are included. 
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MITCHELL, Lucy Spracue and 
Brown, M. W. Animal, Plants and 
Machines. Heath, 1955. 245p. $2.00. 

Social studies for early elementary read- 
ing. Widely assorted collections of con- 
temporary phenomena are dealt with. Nicely 
illustrated. 


MITCHELL, Lucy Spracue. Farm 
and City. Heath, 1955. 183p. $1.80. 
Social studies material for early elemen- 
tary reading contrasting rural and 
ways of living. Nicely illustrated. 


SeTToN, KENNETH M. AND WINKLER, 
Henry R., editors. Great Problems in 
European Civilization. Prentice-Hall, 
1954. 649p. $7.65. 

A college text organized about sixteen 
problems of Western civilization ranging 
from “Freedom and Tyranny in the Ancient 
World” to “The aftermath of World War 
II.” Each problem has a brief introduction 


and then selections from various sources 
which bear upon it. 


Warne, Coxrston E., editor. The 
Pullman Boycott of 1894; The Prob- 
lem of Federal Intervention. Heath, 
1955. 112p. $1.10. 

Another volume in the very excellent series 
of readings selected by the Department of 
American Studies, Amherst College. Highly 
recommended for use as parallel reading in 
college courses in American history. 


Wricut, Daviy McCorp. A Key 
to Modern Economics. Macmillan, 
1954. 520p. $4.75. 


The book is well-written, clearly presented, 
and easy to read. The book is hardly a key 
to Modern Economics as it leaves several 
very important doors unlocked. Hard to 
place its usability. Its field is too limited 
for use as a general text. 


List 


Health Needs of School Children. 
American Association for Teacher 
Education. 82p. 


Baver, W. W. and DvKELow, 
Donato A. What You Should Know 
About Smoking and Drinking. Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1955. 40p. 
$.40. 
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Berpiz, RatpH F., Editor. Coun- 
seling in the College Program, No. 6 
Univ. of Minn. Press, 1954. 58p. $1.50. 


Deminc, Horace G. Practical Lab- 
oratory Chemistry, A Manual for Be- 
ginners. Wiley, 1955. 204p. 


Hewer, Vivian H., Editor. New 
Perspectives in Counseling. Univ. of 
Minn. Press, 1954. 60p. $1.50. 


Indiana University. School of Edu- 
cation. Studies in Education, 1954. The 
University, 1955. 242p. $1.00. Thesis 


abstract series no. 6. 


National Education Association. No 
News is Bad News where Schools are 
Concerned. National School Public Re- 
lations Association, 1955. 26p. $.50. 


Nortuway, Mary L. What is Pop- 
ularity? Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1955. 48p. $.50. 


Pappock, MinniE I. Basic Medical 
Terms and Techniques, Simplified. 
American Technical Society, 1955. 
148p. $3.50. 


PaInTER, FRED B. Teacher’s Guide- 
book for Building Our America. Scrib- 
ners, 1954. 60p. $.56. 


Puitpott, Cuartes H. Living 
Healthfully. Oxford, 1954. 372p. $2.20. 


Report on the National Conference 
on Exchange of Persons. Institute of 
International Education, 1955. 82p. 


Russo, JosepH Louis. Goldoni 
Rusteghi. Italian Translation. Heath, 
1955. 163p. $2.00. 


SanTA, BEAUEL M. and Harpy, Lois 
Lynn. How to Use the Library. Pacific 
Books, 1955. 78p. $1.85. 
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HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
36th ed., 1264 pp., illus., red silk cloth, $8.00 


The entire field of Private Education is described in this 1955 
edition,—boarding and day schools, primary and secondary, 
preparatory and tutorial schools. These and other schools are 
presented with detailed data, descriptions of programs and facili- 
ties. 


Listings of school memberships, associations, foundations, clin- 
ics, and vocational guidance agencies; A Who’s Who of School 
Administrators; and new Finding Lists. New and up-to-date data 
for preparatory schools includes 1954 college entrance figures. 


Used by executives and guidance officers everywhere as the 
source of information for the independent school field. 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 
; 11 Beacon Street : Boston 8, Mass. 
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How many of these 23 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


How to Use an Encyclopedia 
How to Make an Honest Report 
How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

How to Use an Atlas 

How to Do Committee Work 


How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 


oooooo00 


(0 How to Use the Library Card Catalog 
1 How to Use an Index 
(0 How to Use the World Almanac 


© How to Locate References on a Topic 
(1 How to Read a Graph 


(0 Hew to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 


How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 


How to Prepare a Good Report 
How te Give an Oral Report 
How to Make a Written Report 


How to Make a Current Events Re- 
port 


0 How to Take Notes 
0 How to Draw Conclusions 
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The 10th printing is the Revised, Enlarged 1954 Edition: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


The tenth printing of SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SKILLS marks the second printing of the 
Revised, Enlarged 1954 Edition, in which 3 
new skills bring the total to 23. More useful 
than ever, this popular textbook for pupils 
allows teachers to make more efficient use of 
their time in bringing pupils quickly to a 
point of competence in the 23 basic social- 
studies skills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it 
fun for pupils to learn the skills that will 
improve their daily social-studies work. Busy 
teachers are relieved of an endless mass of 
detailed preparation and instruction. Pupils 
can even work along on their own, checking 


one another’s work with the Individual Self- 


Testing Key. There are directions, practice 
materials, tests, and retests on each of the 
23 skills. 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your 
school will have a new talking point in the 
community. You can say with pride that in 
one class alone your pupils are being taught 
23 practical skills that will be useful to them 
throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever 
criticism of the schools arises. 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies 
teachers today. They can make good use of 
their personal copies while a quantity order 
for the pupils is being considered. 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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Timely MCGRAW-HILL Sooke 


GUIDANCE IN, GROUPS: A Resource Book for Teachers, Counselors, and 


Administrators 
By Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena City College. In press. Ready for 
fall classes 


An outstanding new work dealing systematically and extensively with group approaches to 
all phases of guidance—personal, social, vocational, and educational—at all age levels from 
childhood to later maturity, and with respect to levels of services ranging from incidental 
or organized teaching to intensive group therapy. It examines the present needs and future 
possibilities for guidance through groups at every age level. It discusses helping each in- 
dividual within the group to understand himself and to achieve skill in making wise choices, 
realistic plans, and useful adjustments. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


By Rupyarp K. Bent and Henry H. KRoNENBERG, University of Arkansas. 
New Third Edition. 564 pages, $5.50 


This careful revision of a highly-successful text gives a complete picture of the secondary 
school in the United States. Recent trends in secondary education, its aims and purposes, 
the students who attend, the curriculum, and the services performed to students and the 
community are included. An important addition is the new Summary of Principles at the 
end of each chapter. Pros and cons of a number of important issues are presented. 


A CULTURAL HISTORY OF WESTERN EDUCATION 


By R. Freeman Butts, Teachers College, Columbia University. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. New Second Edition. 640 pages, $6.50 


This is a revision of the author’s outstanding work, A Cultural History of Education. It 
provides a general history of education in Europe and America, using a straight chronological 
approach. It clearly shows the interrelationships between the institutional patterns of the 
society and the institutional patterns of education, and the relationships between the intel- 
lectual trends of the period and the currents of educational thought. Emphasis is on the 
interaction of culture and education. A sound historical interpretation upon which future 
decisions and policies can be based is provided by placing American education in the per- 
spective of Western traditions. 


SUPERVISING INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By Ropert C. Hammock, University of Alabama, and RaLpu S. Ow1ncs, 

Mississippi Southern College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 332 pages, 

$4.75 
A basic text presenting the principles and techniques of educational supervision in their 
cause-consequence relationships. It touches upon the entire field of supervision in the 
secondary school. Designed as an aid to those concerned with the improvement of curriculum 
and instruction. Emphasis is centered upon the inter-relatedness of curriculum, instruction, 
and supervision—not only in their basic philosophy but also in their unity of purpose and 
in their influences upon each other. 


BASAL READING INSTRUCTION 


By Geratp A. Yoakam, University of Pittsburgh. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 366 pages, $4.50 


This book is a well-written, logically and effectively organized, clear picture of the current 
stage of the teaching of reading by a well known expert in the field. It describes the de- 
velopment of the essential basal abilities which are the foundation of all reading activities 
and how these may be developed continuously throughout the elementary school period. The 
developmental character of reading as a part of the child’s growth is emphasized. 


Send for copies on approval 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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